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DFESSOR BECKER'S “GALLUS”: THE SKIN 
OF SILENUS, GARUM AND SUMEN. 


In the course of some recent researches into the 
of ancient cookery, I have naturally been led 
xplore that mine of curious learning, the Gallus 
the late Professor Becker; and, in the famous 
of the Banquet, I have come on a pas- 
which, in the first instance, puzzled me 
lingly. A portion of it, I think, I have 
eded in understanding ; but there yet remain 
or two points for the elucidation of which I 
erave the assistance of the correspondents of 
&Q.” Here is the passage. I must premise 
Tam quoting from the English translation of 
mis, executed by the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, 
(third edition, Longmans & Co., 1866) :-— 
In the centre of the plateau” (the gustatorium, con- 
the first course, or hors-d’ceuvres), ‘‘ ornamented 
tortoiseshell, stood an ass of bronze, on either side 
Which hung silver panniers, filled with black and 
olives, preserved by the art of the cook until this 
of the year: on the back of the beast sat a Silenus 
hee the most delicious garum flowed upon the 
th.” 


stkis passage suggests two curious questions. 
by what means, mechanical or otherwise, did 
garum “flow” from the “skin” of Silenus ? 

a8 he made to perspire through his bronze pores, 





and if so, how? One can scarcely imagine a 
fountain of fish sauces, for the reason that the spray 
thereof would have sprinkled all the surrounding 
hors-@euvres without distinction ; and garum was 
not, presumably, used as a condiment for such cates 
as sausages and Syrian plums. The spouting 
garum would, besides, have made a nasty mess of 
the entire and delicately arranged apparatus. 
And why, finally, should the garum flow from 
Silenus’s “skin,” instead of the more convenient 
aperture of his mouth? The obscurity of the pas- 
sage is, however, almost entirely cleared away by a 
reference to Becker’s Excursus on the Banquet 
chapter, in which, speaking of garwm, he remarks: 

“ The Silenus from whose skin it is here made to drop 
is not to be found in Petronius, although in c. 36 he has 
something similar: ‘ Circa angulos repositorii notavimus 
Marsyas quatuor er quorum utriculis garum piperatum 
currebat super pisces qui in euripo natabant.’” 

The learned Becker would perhaps have done 
better to have preserved the “four Marsyases ” 
in his text; his own picture is obscure, whereas 
the description of Petronius gives as clear an 
idea of the arrangement of the repositorium as 
a chromo-lithograph in Jules Goutfé’s Livre de 
Cuisine gives the idea of a modern centre-piece. 
We see at once that the plateau was not only a 
tray for holding dishes, but a highly ornamental 
cruet-stand. Garum flowed from the little skins 
of the four Marsyases; but what were those 
utriculi? Why, obviously bagpipes. Divested of 
its fantastic allegory, the myth of Marsyas resolves 
itself into this: that he was a popular performer 
on the pipes ; that Apollo was an equally popular 
and more skilful performer on the violin; that 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee had a contest for 
musical pre-eminence ; that the fiddler won the 
day ; and that Apollo, as was customary, took the 
arms of the vanquished: that is to say, his bagpipes. 
3ut the Greeks allegorized everything, and they 
made the triumphant Apollo flay the defeated 
Marsyas alive. I need scarcely remark that this 
explanation of the legend is not derived from the 
laborious but unintelligent Lempriere, from whom 
critics, who read nothing else, seem to imagine 
that scholars borrow all their classical information. 
Marsyas, consequently, prior to his defeat, would 
be represented with a “skin” or bagpipe under his 
arm (and not with a flute, as the plodding Lem- 
priere infers); and this was the view evidently 
taken by Becker in his substitution of the figure 
of Silenus for Marsyas; since the deboshed 
companion of Bacchus is often figured with a 
bagpipe. A wine-skin (but that Marsyas was 
no Bacchanalian) would serve as well as a re- 
pository for garwm; and from the mouth or tube 
of this “skin” the sauce might trickle into the 
eurtpus, or narrow channel grooved in the plateau, 
in which channel “ natabant pisces.” If the “skin” 
were made of leather with a metal pipe, a more 
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copious supply of garum might, when required, be 
procured by pressure between the finger and thumb. 
On the whole, Messrs. Elkington might make us a 
very pretty and perfectly practicable model, in 
oxidized silver, of Silenus with his wine-skin, his 
donkey and his panniers for olives, or of a plateau 
with the four garwm-filled bagpipes at the corners. 
I have not read Becker in German. What word 
does he use for “skin”? “Haut,” “ Balg,” 
“ schale,” or “halst”? And surely the English 
translator might have had the grace to tell us 
whether by the “skin ” of Silenus was meant his 
cutis, or a set of bagpipes, or a leathern bottle. 
But English translations are, as a rule, next to 
Troy’s horse, the woodenest things in the world. 
With respect to the swmen over which Becker; but 
not Petronius, describes the garwm as flowing, I 
am still somewhat in the dark, and must throw 
myself on the mercy of your perspicuous readers. 
I understand swmen to mean a breast, a Pape a 
teat, a dug, an udder, and, by meton., a sow. Was 
the term swmen used to express generically the 
good things on the board—the fat of the table-land 
of delicacies?’ I know that swmen, in the ancient 
cookery books, quoting from Martial and Pliny, 
was “a meate made of the pappes of a sowe cut 
from her the day after she hath farrowed, and 
powdered with salt”; and, according to Cooper 
(Thesaurus), sumen was sometimes used per trans- 
lationem to express “the fat of Italy ””—the fat of 
the land. Swmen seems to have been occasionally 
employed as a dainty in modern Italy ; at least 
there is a story of Lady Hamilton having a box 
full of “sowe’s pappes” imported from Naples 
early in the present century. The box was opened 
at the custom-house, and the officers were sadly 
puzzled to discover whether swmen was a dutiable 
article. But why should the garwm in Becker 
flow only over the swmen? Was the swmen, asa 
receptacle for liquid, equivalent to the ewripus, or 
gravy-channel? Or was the swmen merely the 
broad breast or field of the tray ? 
Grorce Aveustus Saxa. 
Brompton. 





SHAKSPEARE AND THOMAS KYD. 


It is not easy to account for Ben Jonson’s selec- 
tion of Kyd to couple with Marlowe in the memor- 
able lines prefixed to the folio. The mention of 
Marlowe we may perhaps understand either with 
or without the assistance of the hypothesis which 
assigns him a share in the Contention, and he, at 
any rate, was worthy of the implied rivalry; but 
why Kyd, whose name appears upon the title-page 
of no drama of his own, and whose memory cannot 
have been very fresh in 1623? It is evident that 
the allusion was not intended to be merely com- 
plimentary, for Kyd, assuming him to have been 
the author, or chief author of the Spanish Tragedy 








ita, 
dramas,* had been for years the butt of his brother 
play-wrights ; and to say that Shakspeare “out. 
shone” Kyd, was very much as if one said that 
Milton surpassed Blackmore, or that Burns ex. 
celled Captain Morris. It is impossible, therefore 
to resist the inference that there must haye been 
some circumstances in Shakspeare’s relation to Kyd 
which made the allusion apposite. 

It is worth notice that Marlowe and Kyd are the 
only contemporary dramatists who have been 
quoted or alluded to by Shakspeare. Marlowe with 
respect as “the dead shepherd,” and Kyd with 
ridicule in the Introduction to The Taming of the 
Shrew and King John. In the few contempoi 
notices which exist of Kyd we generally find him 
in close proximity to Shakspeare. In 1594, Har. 
bert, in either the first or second undoubted ally. 
sion to Shakspeare which has come down to us, 
couples them together in a complimentary notice:— 
** You that have writ of chaste Lucretia, 

Whose death was witnesse of her spotlesse life, 

Or pen’d the praise of sad Cornelia, 

Whose blameless name hath made her fame so rife”: 
and Meres, in 1598, mentions Kyd next to, and 
immediately before, Shakspeare. In 1595, the 
author of the Polimanteia notices both Shakspeare 
and Kyd; the latter in terms which probably 
afford us a glimpse of his relative position at the 
time. Shakspeare is “sweet Skakespeare”; and 
although the notice is only marginal, it is in com- 

any with the textual notices of Spenser and 

aniel. Kyd, on the other hand, is placed among 
the “smaller lights,” and Garnier is condoled with 
upon “ having his poore Cornelia stand naked vpon 
every poste,” which, I presume, is an Elizabethan 
periphrasis for “ does not sell,” while a note in the 
margin tells us, in a patronizing way, that it is “s 
work, howsoever not respected, excellently well 
done by Th. Kidd.” 

I believe, however, that an earlier and mor 
important allusion to Kyd is to be found in a well- 
known passage of Nash’s Preface to Greene’s Mena- 
phon (1589). This passage is by far the most 
valuable of the very few contemporary notices 
which relate to that mysterious birth-time of the 
Shakspearian drama; and most of the editors and 
critics, from Farmer downwards, have pressed por- 
tions of it into the service of their theories, but 
I do not remember that any one has ventured to 
attack the crux as a whole. 

Nash, who was at that time a young man of 
twenty-two, fresh from Cambridge, writes :— 

“TI will turn back to my first text of studies of delight, 
and talk a little in friendship with a few of our tn 
translators. It isa common practice now-a-daies amongst 
a sort of shifting companions, that runne through every 
arte and thrive by none, to leave the trade of noverint 
whereto they were borne, and busie themselves with the 


* Under this designation I include The First Part of 
Jeronymo, The Spanish Tragedy, and Soliman and Pr 
seda, the subject of the sub-drama of the latter. 
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indevors of Art, that could scarcelie latinize their necke- 
yerse if they should have neede; yet English Seneca 
read by candle light yeeldes manie good sentences as 
«Blood is a beggar,’ and so foorth, and if you entreate 
him faire in a frostie morning, he will affoord you whole 
Hamlets, I should say handfulls of tragical speaches. 
But O grief! tempus edax rerum, what’s that will last 
alwaies? The sea exhaled by droppes will in continuance 
be drie; and Seneca let bloud line by line and page by 
page at length must needes die to our stage.” 

Thus far Malone quotes the passage, and be- 
lieves that these allusions were intended to apply 
to Kyd on account of his translation of Garnier’s 
tragedy of Cornelia, Garnier having been a pro- 
fessed imitator of Seneca. But Kyd’s translation 
was only printed in 1594, and Nash was writing in 
1588, or 1589, the critic probably having been led 
into this piece of inconsequence by quoting from a 
late edition of the Menaphon. If Malone had 
pursued his quotation a little further, he would 
have found another allusion, which I think goes far 
to make it certain that Nash intended to refer to 
Kyd. Nash proceeds :— 

“Which makes his famisht followers to imitate the 
Kidde in sop, who enamored with the Foxes new 
fangles, forsooke all hopes of life to leap into a new 
occupation ; and these men renouncing all possibilities 
of credit or estimation to intermeddle with Italian trans- 
lations, wherein how poorelie they have plodded (as those 
that are neither provenzall-men [pouerzal-men, ed. 1610], 
nor are able to distinguish of articles,) let all indifferent 
gentlemen that have travailed in that tongue, discerne 
by their two-penie pamphlets. And no mervaile though 
their home-born mediocritie be such in this matter; for 
what can be hoped of those that thrust Hlysium into 
Hell, and have not learned, so long as they have lived in 
the spheares the just measure of the Horizon without an 
hexameter? Sufficeth them to bodge up a blanke-verse 
with ifs and ands, and other while for recreation after 
their candle-stuffe, having starched their beardes most 
curiouslie, to make a peripateticall path into the inner 
parts of the City, and spend two or three howers in 
turning over French Doudie, where they attract more 
infection in one minute than they can do eloquence all 
dayes of their life, by conversing with anie authors of 
like argument.” 

The allusion to “the Kidde in sop” seems to 
be one of those puns upon names which were so 
much to the taste of the Elizabethans. Even Ben 
Jonson was unable to resist the temptation to apply 
the epithet “sporting” to Kyd, which must have 
been in ironical allusion to the name, for of all 
English writers Kyd is perhaps the least entitled 
to be called sportive. The phrase “ blood letting 
in every line” is also most appropriate if applied 
to Kyd, who glories in his “ wrathful muse” and 

“ The husky humours of her bloody quill.” 


Some years ago Mr. Collier discovered in the 
Stationers’ Books some entries, which make it 
probable that Kyd was accustomed to publish 
narratives of famous murders, and one of these 
pamphlets has been recovered and reprinted. 
-here is no direct evidence to identify the drama- 
tist with the reporter of murders, but it is unlikely 


that there were two Thomas Kyds at this period, 
and it is certain that no man then living would be 
better able to “do a murder” than the author of 
the Spanish Tragedy. 

The allusion to “Italian translators” also fits 
Kyd. The year before Nash wrote he had pub- 
lished “ The Householder’s Philosophie, first written 
in Italian by that excellent orator and poet, Signor 
Torquato Tasso, and now translated by T. K.,” 
Lond., 1588. Although this work has never been 
ascribed to Kyd by the bibliographers, there can 
be little doubt, I think, that it is his. It is signed 
at the end— 

“ Me mea sic tua te cetera mortis om, 


? 


ss 
—a bit of mannerism that was afterwards repeated 
at the end of Cornelia,— 


** Non prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus, artes. 
Tuo. Kyp.” 


Of his clumsy verse, and how far it merited Nash’s 
ridicule, four lines will be enough. From Virgil,— 
“The first sleep ended, after midnight did the woman 
wake, 
That liv’d by spinning, and she gins the ymbers up to 
rake,” 
From Plutarch,— 


“So that I see I am become her liege man and her , 


thrall, 
That made impressions in my hart and printed hers 

withall.” 
It is probably on account of this translation that 
Meres, in his curious parallel between the poets of 
England and Italy, gives to Kyd in England the 
place of Tasso among the Italian poets. The 
Householder’s Philosophie is dedicated to “the 
worshipfull and vertuous Maister Thomas Reade.” 
Is anything known of this gentleman ? 

The sense of the passage depends in a great 
measure upon the way in which we interpret 
“English Seneca.” Malone, and other writers, who 
have tried to solve this riddle, take it for granted 
that under that epithet Nash must have intended 
to stigmatize some particular person—probably 
Kyd or Shakspeare. I would rather suggest that 
“English Seneca” is more likely to be a generic 
expression for the tragic dramatists of the period, 
and that the allusion may therefore, possibly, refer 
to Kyd and Shakspeare. The antithetical men- 
tion of “candle light,” and “a frosty morning,” 
refers, perhaps, to the principal difference between 
the private and the public theatres and inn yards, 
the performances in the former taking place by 
candle-light, and in the latter by daylight. I am 
inclined, therefore, to infer that Nash is sneering 
at two distinct plays—then before the town to- 
gether, or one immediately following upon the 
other—the first in which the phrase “ blood is a 
beggar” occurs, the other an early version of 
Hamlet. 

Nearly all the commentators, with the notable 





exception, however, of Mr. Knight, have assumed 
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the existence at this period of a version of Hamlet, 
now lost, which they have attributed to Kyd. In 
another note upon this subject, I propose to lay 
before your readers a few considerations which in- 
duce me to believe that Kyd had nothing to do 
with this drama in any shape, and tending to show 
that Hamlet, as we now possess it, presents such 
marked points of resemblance to the Spanish T'ra- 
gedy as to suggest the inference that it stands to 
the latter almost in the relation of a rival analogue. 
C. Exxior Browne. 


POETS AND PROPER NAMES. 

Unepa (5 §. i. 385) notices Campbell going 
astray in his pronunciation of Wyoming, and 
though I have no doubt of the accuracy of your 
Philadelphian correspondent (whose contributions 
I, for one, am always pleased to read), I think it 
well to call attention to the endorsement of Camp- 
bell’s fault by a first-class American poet, Fitzgreen 
Halleck, who, in his short poem on Wyoming, 
not only adopts Campbell’s line, but subsequently 
confirms his rhythm thus :— 

“ Judge Hallenbach—who keeps the toll-bridge gate 
And the town records—is the Albert now 
Of Wyoming: like him in Church and State 
Her Doric column.” 
But other poets may be cited as falling into similar 
errors. Shakspeare’s lapse in Dunsinane is referred 
to in “N. & Q.” 4™ §. ix. 103, and he persistently, 
in some half-dozen passages, misses the classical 
run of Hyperion. 

To come nearer our own times, I believe a curious 
list might be made out. The literary men in the 
former half of the last century never quite made 
up their minds as to the prosody of Hanover, and 
treated the word with liberality, according to the 
dictates of their fancy or the exigency of their 
requirements. Praed,in his School and School- 
fellows, has— 

“ And Darell studies week by week 
His Mant and not his Manton, 
And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton.” 

Now, Canton here is not a trochaic Swiss 
department, but an iambic Chinese city ; and I 
may perhaps be permitted a by-note, viz., that 
about the time these lines appeared there was 
actually a gentleman named Ball in the H.E.I.C.S. 
resident at Canton. Whether the allusion be acci- 
dental or intentional, I cannot say. 

My old friend, the late W. E. Aytoun, in his 
Nuptial Ode, 1863, gives us— 

“ From where the hoary heap of Tintagel” ; 


making Tintagell an amphimacer, whereas it is an 
amphibrach, unless on a changé tout cela since I 
was there, some four-and-twenty years ago. 

Nor can I, presumptuous, pass by the Poet- 





Laureate. Will any Sussex or other man read 
this and defend it? It is from a short poem thy 
appeared in the Examiner, and was entitled “The 
Third of February, 1852” :— 

“* And you, my Lords, you make the people muse 

In doubt if you be of our barons’ breed, 
Were those your sires who fought at Lewes? 
Is this the manly strain of Runnymede ?” 

Another living author, who wrote two or three 
years ago on the art and accomplishment of verse. 
made the penultimate of Lemures long ! 

Iam in the habit of hearing the name of the 
South American chief Bolivar pronounced ag y 
dactyl, whereas (and here let me bear witness to 
a poet’s correctness) Halleck, above alluded to, 
strikes the proper rhythm in— 

“ Born in a camp, its watch-fires bright 

Alone illumed my cradle-bed ; 
And I had borne with wild delight 
My banner where Bolivar led.” 

Before putting my pen down I may note, al- 
though tribunal is not a proper name, that Byron 
has a curious perversion of its rhythm:— — 
“Thank God ! at least they will not drag him more 

Before that horrid tridunal—would he 

But think so.”—7wo Foscari, Act ii. sc. i. 

Odd that Byron should have forgotten his Juvenal 
(x. 35) :-— 
*« Protexta et trabex, fasces, lectica, tribunal.” 
W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


THe Emperor ALEXANDER II.—The English 
Press could hardly have invented a more inge- 
niously unpleasant method of speaking of Alex- 
ander II. than naming him “Czar.” “Cz” isa 
Polish sound, having no value in any other 
European tongue (except Magyar, in which it is 
different), and is pronounced “ tch”; Czar being 
thus the Polish spelling of a purely Russian word, 
and pronounced “Tchar.” The Russian alphabet 
being different from the Roman, it is difficult to 
say what letters in the latter most fitly represent 
the single Russian letter, but I can see no reason 
why “ts” should not answer the purpose. Ther 
at the end of the word is soft, and causes it to 
sound almost like a dissyllable, “ Tsarie.” 

The supposed connexion with the Cesar and 
Kaiser family evidently is present before the 
mental eye of such as write “ Czar,” but the word 
is probably Turanian; at all events, it has no 
relation to the Latin title. 

The oft-repeated formula, “ Emperor of all the 
Russias,” is a gross error. The title, literally 
translated, is “ All-Russian Emperor,” and does 
not, as one of my friends imagined, draw a fine 
distinction between the ruler of Russia in Europe 
and Russia in Asia, divisions dear to the school- 
boy’s heart. Asnton W. Dike. 
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Usster Pecuuiarities.—In Tyrone, a labourer 
will speak of “joining” any work, meaning begin- 
ning it. If he has worked for a farmer, he says, 
“J wrought to him. Among their Scotch idioms, 
they say of a married person, that he or she was 
“married upon” such a one; they will say that 
one “ would have done” so and so, meaning “used 
todo” ; “that I should have said” means “ that 
I said.” They alter surnames to such a degree 
that they can hardly be recognized, e.g., Kings- 
borough has become Kennybrock ; Mac Pherson, 
Pawson; Herd, Hird, Hurd, Shepherd, occur in 
members of the same family ; also Mac Adam, 
Mac Caddom, Caddom, Caddo; Mac Dowell is 
called Medole-; Mac Neely, Meneely, &c. These 
Irish or Scotch families have assumed English 
names, having often the faintest resemblance to 
the original. Thus, Mac Skinader—Skeffington ; 
Magwiggan = Goodwin; Mac Teague = Mon- 
tague ; Maca Ree = King ; Hagan = Hayden, &c. 

_ Boe 


Ixscription.—A quaint specimen of village 
latin is to be found on a tombstone in North 
Otterington churchyard, as follows :— 

So-and-so died A.D. 18-—— 
. Tatis Suz 80! 


Byrrox.— 
«In the year since Jesus died for men 
Eighteen hundred years and ten.” 
“The cup of consecrated gold : 
* > * a . 
That morn it held the holy wine, 
Converted by Christ to His Blood so divine, 
Which His worshippers drank at the break of day, 
To shrive their souls ere they joined in the fray.” 
Iam not aware whether the singular mistakes 
embodied in the above two quotations from The 
Siege of Corinth have been before noticed. The 
making the Christian year date from the Passion 
instead of from the Nativity of Our Lord, is a 
strange blunder indeed ; and the description of 
the chalice no less so, for, as the Venetian garrison 
of Corinth were Roman Catholics, they could not, 
of course, have partaken of the holy wine. A 
friend pointed out the former of these errors to me 
theother day, and the second struck me immediately 


afterwards, W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 
Temple. 


Mitton’s Mutperry Tree.—Several of these 
trees were planted by Milton in the old Vicarage 
garden of Stowmarket, Dr. Young, tutor to 
Milton, being then Vicar. But only one is now 
left, bound with girders and propt up with poles. 
It is still an abundant fruit-bearer, furnishing 
annually a considerable quantity of excellent 
wine. Joun ForHeErciLt. 


Bewt-Inscriptions, WHENCE COME THEY !— 
Some from the Service-books of the period in 





which the bells were cast. I have not seen this 
noticed, so far as I recollect, but think it worth 
making a note of. These instances I have met 
with without making special search, and I should 
be glad to hear of others :-— 

1. “Sancta Maria ora pro nobis,” and others like it 
found everywhere. Litany. 

2. “ Johannes Christi Care,” West Chiltington, Sussex. 
Sequence for St. John the Evangelist in York, and other 
Missals. In Forbes’s Sarum it is “ Johannes Jesu 
chare.” 

3. “Pura pudica pia, miseris miserere Maria,” Salt- 
fleetby St. Peter's, Lincolnshire. “ Benedictiones de 
8S. Maria” in Sarum Breviary. 

4. “ Christe audi nos,” Westminster Abbey. Hereford 
Litany. 

5. “Stella maria maris, succurre piissima nobis.” 
Surely this occurs as a bell-inscription somewhere ? 
“ Benedictiones de S. Maria,” Sarum and York. 

6. “Sit nomen Domini benedictum.” Passim. “ Bene- 
dictio mensz.” 

a. % PB. 


Hatfield Hall, Durham, 


LoncEvity.—Baron Alderson says (Life, p. 58) 
that in 1833 he saw in Appleby churchyard, in the 
north of England, a tombstone to three persons of 
the name of Hall :— 

“The grandfather died in 1716, aged 109, and the 
father, aged 86, and the son died in 1821, aged 106; so 
that the father bad seen his father, who might have seen 
James I., and also his son, who might have seen me.” 

Cyrrit. 


Jos’s Diszase.—The Lancet, 1867, p. 532, 
says— 

“ A paper has lately been read in the French Academy 
on Job’s disease. At the close of last century one was 
read in the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh to prove 
that Job suffered from secondary syphilis. It was clever ; 
but the member was expelled.” 

Can any trace of this paper be found? It was 
recently remarked to me by a learned clergyman 
that many expressions in the Psalms pointed 
strongly to David’s having suffered from a similar 
cause. CyRiL. 


Cuance.—16th April, 1858. Being on board a 
Transatlantic steamer, one night, as I was going to 
my cabin with a fellow-passenger, on passing the 
saloon table, where some whist-players had left 
two packs of cards scattered about on their faces, 
and which I had never looked at before (for I did 
not play cards), I said jestingly, “I shall turn up 
doublets for luck!” Strange to say, I did turn up 
doublets, picked up at random ; and, stranger still, 
not once, but eighteen times consecutively, with 
only three misses, and of these, oddly enough, two 
formed also a doublet. The following is the order 
in which I picked them up, as taken from my 
diary :—“ 6, 6, 8, 8, 6, 6 (8), king, king (5), ace, 
ace, 2, 2, 4, 4, knave, knave (5), ace, ace.” Had I 
been playing for stakes, who could have believed 
but that I had some means of knowing the cards! 
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Such “luck” would have been simply incredible, 
and I should have been ruined! Who in his 
senses would have acquitted me ? 8. 


PARALLEL Passaces.—D’Israeli, in his Curio- 
sities of Literature, says the following celebrated 
stanza in Gray’s Elegy seems partly to be bor- 
rowed :— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Pope had said, Rape of the Lock, canto iv. :— 
“There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die.” 
Young says of Nature, Love of Fame, satire 5 :— 
“In distant wilds by human eye unseen, 

She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green ; 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace, 

And waste their music on the savage race.” 

And Shenstone has, Elegy iv. :— 
*“ And like the deserts’ lily, bloom to fade.” 
Frepk. Rute. 


Bishop or Cork, A.p. 1425-1449.—JIn the 
new edition of the Paston Letters (vol. i., pp. 19 
and 26) there is a notice of a bishop of this 
see, who appears to have escaped the researches of 
Ware and Cotton. John Paston, or Wortes, a 
monk of Bromholm Monastery, in the county of 
Norfolk, and styled by himself “ Prior de Brom- 
holm,” was consecrated, as Bishop of Cork, at Rome, 
in the year 1425, “when there were two other 
persons then living provided to the same bishopric.” 
So it is stated by the writer of this letter, who 
repudiates the relationship to the Paston family 
claimed by this monk, with whom he had trouble- 
some dealings. The see of Cork was filled legiti- 
mately, from 1418 to 1430, by Milo Fitz-John, its 
last occupant as a distinct bishopric. During his 
incumbency great exertions were made by Adam 
Pay, Bishop of Cloyne, to unite the see of Cork 
to his own, which caused many disputes between 
these prelates in a Parliament assembled at Dublin 
in April, 1421, but Milo not consenting, they were 
referred to the Pope, the cause being judged out 
of the cognizance of Parliament, and belonging 
properly to the Court of Rome. Both these bishops 
having died in the same year, 1430, Pope Martin V., 
before the close of that year, canonically united 
the two sees of Cork and Cloyne, and nominated 
to them Jordan, Chancellor of Limerick, who did 
not obtain restitution of the temporalities till 25th 
September, 1431. Jordan was still Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne on 27th December, 1464, being then 
upwards of eighty years of age; and in the pre- 
ceding year there were very extraordinary and dis- 
creditable attempts made to deprive him, on the 
grounds of age and infirmities (which are related 


in Harris’s Ware, p. 562, and Brady’s Records of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, iii. 43). A forged resigna- 








tion of his sees by Jordan being taken to Rome 
Pope Pius II. nominated Geraldus de Geraldinis 
a canon of Cloyne, and formerly a domestic chap. 
lain of the bishop, to the united bishoprics on 3] 
January, 1463; but the aged prelate applied to 
both King and Pope for justice, which resulted jy 
his restoration and peaceable possession of his 
rights until his death, which must have occurred 
in 1465. The Papal commission of inquiry was 
dated 14th April, 1463, and yet Gerald Fitzgerald 
subsequently succeeded to these sees after the 
death of Bishop Jordan ; and William Roche, Arch- 
deacon of Cloyne, who had been accomplice of 
Gerald in the above fraudulent proceedings, suc. 
ceeded the latter in 1479! It appears, however, 
that Roche and Gerald, who had both been under 
excommunication for their base conduct in 1463, 
afterwards quarrelled; for Pope Paul IT. issued 4 
commission to the Archbishop of Cashel, on 10th 
December, 1470, to protect Gerald, Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne, against the annoyances given by 
William Roche, claiming the sees on the ground of 
his having been coadjutor to Jordan, and to declare 
him suspended and interdicted from the adminis- 
tration of the diocese (Theiner, passim). Finally, 
Roche resigned in 1490, but was living in 1496, 
when, under the designation of “ Bishop of Cork,” 
he received a general pardon for being concerned 
in the rebellion of Perkin Warbeck, supposed to 
have been Richard, Duke of York. The following 
entry in Brady is from the Cole MSS. in the 
British Museum (5,858, Pl. cexxxiii. F. p. 285):— 
“Tn the Prolegomena of the Batavia Sacra, p. 15, 
Johannes Corcagiensis Episcopus, Rudolphi Dei- 
pholdii, Episcopi Trajectensis, Vicarius Generalis 
circa annum 1449.” Deepholt was Bishop of 
Utrecht 1433-1455, and his Vicar-General John 
was, apparently, Paston, or Wortes, above-men- 
tioned, who evidently never obtained possession of 
the bishopric of Cork, though consecrated to it, 
and may have spent the remainder of his life 
abroad; but who were the “two other persons pro- 
vided to the same bishopric” of Cork in 1426, 
when it was actually not vacant, as shown already! 
The succession of Irish prelates appears to have 
been conducted in a very peculiar manner at that 
period, when two such ecclesiastics as Fitzgerald 
and Roche, both excommunicated forgers and 
suspended priests, could obtain possession of bishop- 
rics, and receive both Papal and royal confirmation. 
They were evidently “mere Irish”! A. 8. A. 
Richmond. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


A Curious Retic or Orv Catcurra.—Withia 
the last few days, a tombstone has been disinterred 
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in the old settlement graveyard (St. John’s) in 
Calcutta, bearing this inscription :— 
“ Here lies the Body of Joseph Townsend 
Pilot of the Ganges 
Skilfull and Industrious 
A kind father and usefull friend who 
departed this life the 26 June 1738. 
Aged 86 years. 
“J’ve slipped my cable, messmates, I’m dropping down 
with tide, 
I have my sailing orders, while ye at anchor ride ; 
And never on fair June morning, have I put out to sea 
With clearer conscience, or better hope, or heart more 
light and free. 


An Ashburnham ! A Fairfax ! hark how the Corslets 


ring ! 

Why are the Blacksmiths out to-day, beating those men 
at the spring ? 

Ho Willie, Rob, and Cuddie! bring out your boats 
amain, 

There’s a great red pool to swim them o’er yonder in 
Deadman’s Lane. 


Nay, do not cry, sweet Katie ; only a month afloat, 

And then the ring and the Parson at Fairlight-Church, 
my doat. 

The flower-strewn path—the Press-gang! No, I shall 
never see 

Her little grave where the daisies wave in the breeze 
on Fairlight Lee. 


Shoulder to shoulder, Joe, my boy, into the crowd like 
a wedge ; 

Out with your hangers, messmates, but do not strike 
with the edge. 

Cries Charnock, ‘Scatter the faggots! Double that 
Brahmin in two ! 

The tall pale widow is mine, Joe; the little brown 
girl 's for you.’ 

— Jeo (you’re nearly sixty), why is your hide so 

ark? 
Katie was fair with soft blue eyes, who blackened 


yours? 
Why hark ! 
The morning gun! Ho, steady. The arquebuse to 
me: 


e; 

I've sounded the Dutch High Admiral’s heart as my 
lead hath sounded the sea. 

=e sounding the Ganges, floating down with the 
tide, 

Moor me close by Charnock, next to my nut-brown 


ride. 
My blessing to Katie at Fairlight. Holwell, my thanks 

0 you. 

Steady ! we steer for Heaven through scud drifts cold 
and blue.” 

Can any of your readers explain the affair 
alluded to in the second verse of the above 
epitaph? The pilot to whom the monument was 
erected was buried not far from Job Charnock, the 
celebrated man -whose influence did so much for 
the English in their early days in the East. It 
seems that the old pilot must have shared in some 
fight before he was seized by the press-gang, and 
carried off never again to meet his Katie. No 
doubt the fourth verse refers to the rescue of two 
women from the funeral pile. 








Wittiam Tyrret, 1462.—Stow, edit. 1631, 
p. 416, states that William Tyrrel was arrested 
and executed in 1462; Holinshed, edit. 1586, 
p. 665, states that William Tyrrel was executed at 
the same time as John, Earl of Oxford, and Au- 
bray, his son ; but Hall only notices the execution 
of Oxford and his son. Habington, in his Life of 
Edward IV., states that they were executed for 
treason, and names the same parties as Holinshed. 
Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 16, says that Sir Wil- 
liam Tyrrel, Knt., was killed with the Earl of 
Warwick at the battle of Barnet, April 14, 1471; 
Stow, p. 423, the same ; but Hall and Holinshed do 
not notice him. Was either of these the father 
of Sir James Tyrrel, the reputed assassin of Ed- 
ward V. and his brother the Duke of York, and 
if so, which one? Martin H. Srarrorp. 
320, West 29th Street, New York. 


Bisnor (?) Scory anp THE Eart or Essex.— 
In that rare work, called The Polititians Cathe- 
chisme, written by N. N. (Peter Talbot, appointed 
Papal Archbishop of Dublin in 1669), coll gulated 
at Antwerp in 1658, there is, at page 189, the 
following sentence :— 

“ As you may read of Scory the Minister, who betrayed 
the Earle of Essex in Queene Elizabeth's time.” 

By Scory the Minister, it would appear that 
he means John Scory, Bishop of Rochester, and 
afterwards of Hereford, one of the consecrators of 
Archbishop Parker, and to whom, and to the now- 
exploded fable of the Nag’s Head consecration, 
Talbot repeatedly alludes in other parts of this 
work, asserting that “ he (Scory) was never ordained 
Bishop.” But Bishop Scory died in 1585, fifteen 
years before the fall of Essex, which we may sup- 
pose alluded to by the word “betrayed.” What, 
therefore, is the meaning of this sentence? Is it, 
like the Nag’s Head fable, one of the inaccuracies, 
not to say inventions, of this very unscrupulous 
writer, Peter Talbot, whose work, The Polititians 
Cathechisme, is generally, but inaccurately, ascribed 
to Nicholas French? If it is otherwise, and the 
name of Scory is really connected with that of 
Essex, I should be glad to be better informed. 

Ev. Pu. SHIRLEY. 


Princes oF THE Bioop Roya.t.—Blackstone 
has the following passage :— 

“The younger sons and daughters of the King, and 
other branches of the royal family, who are not in the 
immediate line of succession, were therefore little farther 
regarded by the antient law than to give them to a 
certain degree precedence before all peers and public 
officers, as well ecclesiastical as temporal. This is done 
by the statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10, which enacts that no 
person, except the King’s children, shall presume to sit 
or have a place at the side of the cloth of estate in the 
parliament chamber; and that certain great officers 
therein named shall have precedence above all dukes, 
except only such as shall happen to be the King’s son, 
ioclien, uncle, nephew—which Sir Edward Coke explains 
to signify grandson or nepos—or brother's or sister's son. 
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Therefore after these degrees are past, peers or others of 
the blood royal are entitled to no place or precedence, 
except what belongs to them by their personal rank or 
dignity.” 

Now, if this be a correct statement of the law, 
how comes it that at the present time the Duke of 
Cambridge takes precedence immediately before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and enjoys the style 
of “ His Royal Highness”? Is it by letters patent 
or by special Act? If by patent, how can such 
patent over-ride the express provisions of an Act 
of Parliament? I may mention that I cite from 
Mr. Serjeant Stephen’s arrangement of the Com- 
mentaries, sixth edition, vol. ii. p. 483. 

Mippie TEMPLAR. 

















































Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Autuors WanTED.— 
“High and Low, watchwords of party, 
On all tongues are rife, 
As if a Church, though sprang from Heaven, 
Owed to opposites and extremes its life.” 
R. A. 


* So man was given the upward look 
That lifts the soul to Heaven.” 

[The idea may evidently be traced in the well-known 
passage in Ovid's Metamorphoses—“ Os homini sublime 
dedit,” &c.] 

From strength and not from fear, O man, is given 

The upward sense that lifts the soul to Heaven.” 
Lucanus aN AppuLUsS ANCEPS. 
“ Le temps porte toute chose sur ses ailes, 
Porte les printemps et les hirondelles, 
Et vous qui m’avez tant aimé, 
Et moi qui vous ai tant pleuré.” 
H. K. Gopparp. 


“* Surely, this is the birthday of no grief, 
That dawns so pleasantly along the skies.” 
Frepk. Rue. 


“ Painter her slow step falls from day to day, 
Death's hand is heavy on her darkening brow,” &c. 
C. 8. Jarra. 


“To live is to change, to be perfect is to have changed 
often.” 
HARRY SANDARS. 
Oxford. 
“ When Death, the mighty Conqueror, came, 
And called the tired warrior home.” 
JAYTEE. 


“ Kissing your white hand, Mistress, I take leave.” 
“ There ’s somewhat in this world amiss, 
Must be unriddled by and by.” 
“ What Heaven wills can never be withstood.” 

* After Life's little day comes Death’s long night,” 

J. C—+e. 
“Le Procés des Trois Rois, Louis XVI. de France, 
Bourbon ; Charles III. d’Espagne, Bourbon; et George 
III. d’Hanovre, Fabriquant de Boutons. Plaidé au 
Tribunal des Puissances Européennes. Par Appendix, 
L Appel au Pape. Traduit de l’Anglois. Londres, 1781.” 
Who was the author of the satire (octavo of 
144 pages) bearing the above title ? OvTis. 

Risely, Beds. 


Lr. 
“Autp Wire Hake.”—Perhaps some core. 
spondent will explain the meaning of a gatherin 
bearing this title, and what is its representatire 
character? A handbill announcing it has been 
sent to me as a curiosity, so I am curious to have 
it made clear. J. G. 


“Tue Licnt Hovsez,” or “Tue Beacoy”— 
Can any one furnish me with the words of this 
song of Thomas Moore, commencing— 

**The scene was beautiful far to my view”? 

It is not in the fullest modern editions, which 
have other pieces not so good. A small volume 
published in Philadelphia in 1822, with a Preface 
by Mr. Moore, has it, I think, but the volume js 
not at present procurable. T. M. 


Herepitary Knicuts oF THE OrpER or Sr, 
JOHN oF JERUSALEM.— Where can information re- 
garding “hereditary” knights of the Order he 
found? The following appeared in the Globe of 
the 17th May, 1845 :—“ Died ... . the Viscount 
Edmund de la Gueriviere, Hereditary Knight of 
the Most Noble Order of Malta,” &. D—+s, 


India. 


“ TH’ BERRIN’S GONE BY, AND T’ CHILD’S CALLED 
AytTHony.”—Can any one state the origin of this 
singular Lancashire proverb, commonly quoted 
when a person arrives too late for the occasion! 
It would seem to have a scrap of biography 
wrapped up in it. Was it Anthony’s mother who 
was buried, and did the funeral and the christening 
occur together ? HERMENTRUDE. 


THe Crowns worn BY THE Kines or Ene- 
LAND.— Where may be found a description of these 
from William I. to George III.? H, T. E. 


Paris Prisons.—Whereabouts in Paris were 
the following prisons and maisons darrét, used in 
the first French Revolution, situated:—La Mairie, 
Le Plessis, Sainte Pelagie, Les Madelonnettes, and 
Les Carmes? Also, was the “ Maison Lazare” the 
same as the present Prison de Saint Lazare in the 
Faubourg Saint Denis? JonaTHan Bovcuize. 


Tae River Garnock.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for July, 1833, p. 74, is an account of the 
bed of the river Garnock giving way, and the water 
pouring into a mine beneath, until eventually “a 
tremendously large space broke down, into which 
the whole river descended, leaving its bed quite 
dry for the space of a mile on each side of the 
aperture, where it had previously been full six feet 
deep.” Where can I see a subsequent account of 
this, and what was the ultimate effect on a — 


Leypen.—I shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who will direct my attention to any ¥ 








in English literature which contain information 
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concerning the history of this town and its famous 
University. Diverse books on these matters, in 
latin, French, and Dutch, are known to me, and 
lam anxious to see what my own countrymen have 
had to say thereon. Surely some of the many 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who were educated 
there must have left something in print or manu- 
script about their old University. K.P. D. E. 


“TpHar.”—What is the meaning of “ Ibhar”? 
I believe it is a Hebrew word. It is engraved on 
a ring. C. J. M. 


“ Marxey.”—What place is so called in Old 
Dutch? I have an old record of the seventeenth 
century, in which a Dutchman is styled Chief of 
Plantations in Markey. Q. 


Braptey Arms.—To what English family of 
this name do these arms belong :—“ Arg., a chevron 
gu. between three crosses formée fitchée sa.” Crest: 
on a chapeau a dove with olive branch ? 
C. 8. K. 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 

Tae Eart or Dersy, Son To THE DvKE oF 
LaycasTeR.—He served in the French army under 
the Duke of Bourbon, at the Siege of Carthage, 
1389.—De Mezeray’s History of France, p. 412. 
Who is the present representative of this ancient 
title; and if extinct, when did it become so? 

E. 

R. F. Jamesoy.—I want a few biographical 
particulars of the author of several comedies per- 
formed successfully on the London stage, viz. :-— 
A Touch at the Times, 1812, The Students of 
Salamanca, Exit by Mistake, Nine Points of the 
Law [1818], &e. 

There was published in 1808 Antiquity, a farce, 
in two acts, said to be written by a gentleman of 
the Inner Temple. Was this anonymous piece also 
by Mr. J.2 A work giving an historical sketch of 
Protestantism in Southern France was published 
by a Mr. R. F. Jameson, in 1839. I should be 
glad to know if the author of this book is the same 
as the dramatist. R, Ineuis. 


Replies. 


NAMES OF THE COMBATANTS AT PERTH 
IN 1396. 
(5 S. i. 364.) 

Dr. Macpnerson’s suggestions towards the 
solution of this much-disputed question appear 
at first sight very plausible; and for this reason, 
and because I entirely dissent from some of the 
views expressed in that gentleman’s note, I think 
it right to offer a few remarks upon them. 

ey appear to be founded mainly on the 
Wresting of a plain passage in an Act of 1392 to 
suit Dk. MacpHErson’s view, combined with the 








ascription to certain early writers of statements 
they never really made. As I propose to publish 
shortly in a separate form my own views on this 
interesting subject, I will not now attempt to 
occupy valuable space in re-opening the whole 
question, but will confine myself to the considera- 
tion of Dr. MacpHeErson’s statements in detail. 

1. From my acquaintance with those who have 
given any attention to the matter, I cannot say 
that I have found any such general acknow- 
ledgment as Dr. Macpuerson mentions in his 
opening sentence, that the cause of the fight was 
the endeavour of Government to punish those who 
had taken part in the Raid of Angus. The idea is 
quite new to me, and I am aware of no authority 
which even hints it. 

2. The “five earliest writers” referred to by 
Dr. Macrnerson are, I presume, Wyntoun, Bowar, 
(continuator of Fordun’s History), the compiler of 
the Register of Moray, Major, and perhaps Boece. 
Of the four whose names are here given, the first 
two only were alive in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and of these, Bowar must have 
been very young in 1396. The other two did not 
flourish till more than one hundred years later. 
None of them speak of the combatant clans as 
being parentele, if by parentele is meant “ closely 
allied races”; and, indeed, Wyntoun speaks of 
them as two kins—“ twa kynnis.” The only autho- 
rity for their being parentele is the Register of 
Moray; but it is questionable whether the state- 
ment in this Register concerning the fight is really 
worth anything, for Sir J. Graham Dalyell, whose 
dictum in such a matter is entitled to the highest 
respect, says that the portion of the Register in 
which the passage occurs is an interpolation of a 
later date (Brief Analysis of Ancient Records of 
Bishopric of Moray, pp. 26-30, Edin., 1826). 
After all, is alliance by blood between the two 
clans really indicated by the word parentela ? 

3. In stating that the five earliest writers agree 
that one clan was Clan Quhewil and the other a 
clan whose leader was named Scha, Dr. Mac- 
PHERSON to some extent begs the question. As I 
have just suggested, Wyntoun, and, in a less 
degree, Bowar, are alone entitled to any real regard 
as authorities. Of these two, Wyntoun not only 
does not assign the leaders to the respective clans, 
but does not even seem to know which had the 
victory ; and it is quite possible, and in fact highly 

robable, that Bowar was mistaken in assigning 
Scha to Clan Kay, as he must have been very 
young in 1396, and did not write till long after- 
wards. 

4. That the “official list” (i.e. in the Act of 
1392) of those engaged in the Raid of Angus 
should make no mention of an “opposing race,” 
can perhaps scarcely be matter for surprise ; for in 
the Raid, so far as is known of it, there was no 
question of any opposing race other than the 
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gentlemen of Angus, who naturally opposed the 
incursion of the lawless Highlanders into their 
lands. Thus the reading of the words in the Act 
suggested by Dr. Macpnersoy, as to Slurach or 
Sheach and his brothers being one set of people, 
and Clan Quhewil another, seems quite unnecessary 
and uncalled for,* and in this case the official list 
can scarcely be said to “ confirm the names assigned 
to the combatants by early historians.” 

5. No one, I imagine, will refuse to admit that 
the two clans were Clans Ha and Quhewil, for 
these are the very names given by Wyntoun; but 
that Clan Ha can be Clan Sha, or Shaw, as I 
presume Dr. MacpnHerson implies, is not to be 
admitted so readily. In the first place, the sounds 
Ha and Sha in Gaelic could not, from the nature 
of the language, represent the same word. The 
sound Ha would represent the word She or the, and 
the sound Sha would represent the word Seth or Se. 
So that if one of the clans had been Clan Shaw 
(Gaelic Seth or Seach), its name could not possibly 
have been sounded as Ha, In the second place, it 
is a fact frequently mentioned by writers of a 
few centuries ago, and admitted by the Shaws 
themselves, that the Clan Shaw had no existence 
until after the battle at Perth; that, in fact, the 
leader of the victorious party was the founder of 
the clan. It is further apparent from numerous 
charters and other deeds that the descendants of 
this leader did not even use the name Shaw until 
after the time of his grandson. 

6. Dr. Macrnerson says that “ Hay and Kay 
are evidently mistakes of transcribers.” As, how- 
ever, Hay is the same as Ha, which is used by 
Wyntoun (Clachiny-ha), it can scarcely be called a 
mistake ; and the difficulty with regard to Kay, the 
name given by Bowar, at once vanishes when it is 
known and recollected that a common form of the 
genitive of “mac” (a son), both as sounded and 
written, is tc. Thus Clan Kay is no more than 
Clan-’ic-Ay, or Clan-’ic-Ha, the children of the son 
of Ay or Ha. 

That the opposing clans were the Clan Chattan 
and the clan afterwards known as the Clan 
Cameron is clear from the old family histories of 
both clans; and I shall endeavour, in my forth- 
coming book, to show that the names given by the 
chroniclers are easily assignable to these clans. 

The only remaining matter I shall notice is of 
perhaps little importance, but it deserves a few 
words, Dr. Macpnerson speaks of the fight as 
on the Inches at Perth. Those who know Perth 
must be aware that the Inches are at some distance 
from each other, being on different sides of the 
town. The fight took place on the North Inch— 
“ apud north-insulam,” as Bowar has it. Wyntoun 

* Perhaps Dr. Macpnerson did not observe the 
dividing marks in the Act between the various names and 
sets of people. No such mark occurs in the passage 


“Slurach et fratres ejus et omnes Clan Quhewil.” 














fixes the locality in the same place, “ besyde the 
Freris,” i.¢., beside the Black Friars’ monastery 
the gardens of which adjoined the North Inch 
The part of the town now standing on the site of 
these gardens is still, like a well-known part of 
London, known as Blackfriars. 

ALEXANDER MackintosH Snavw. 





EnciisH Surnames (5% S. i. 262, 330, 359, 
391.)—A word or two about “ Fawkes,” or “Vaux.” 
In his first contribution Mr. Sara said :— 

“It is amazing to find Mr. BARpsLEY treating ‘ Fawkes’ 
or ‘ Vaux,’ as a Christian name, and deriving it, together 
with ‘ Foulkes,’ ‘ Fakes,’ ‘ Faulks,’ &c., from the Norman 
‘Fulk,’ or ‘ Foulques.’ Were this derivation correct, 
‘Guy Fawkes’ would have had two Christian names, 
‘Guido Foulques,’ and would have had no surname at 
all. Cowel helps us at once to the derivation, equally of 
the aristocratic ‘ Vaux,’ and the plebeian ‘ Fawkes’ and 
‘ Foakes,’ by presenting to us the Latin equivalent, ‘ de 
Vallibus,’” 

Will Mr. Sata permit me to keep him to this 
statement? Several assertions, or quasi-assertions, 
are contained in it. 

1, That “ Foulques,” being a Christian name, 
could not become a surname. This position Ma 
Sava readily gave up after my reply. 

2. That “Fawkes” is not a corruption of 
“ Foulkes,” or “ Foulques.” I replied by furnish- 
ing the following string of entries from published 
registers (I need not name the records again):— 
“* Fowlke Grevill,’ ‘ Fawke de Coudrey,’ ‘ Fauke 
de Glamorgan,’ ‘Faukes de Breant,’ ‘ Faukes le 
Buteller,” ‘Edmund Falkes,’ and ‘ Nel Faukes.’” 
This is (I claim) an incontestable proof that Mr. 
Saxa’s assertion is untenable. 

3. Mr. Sata says in his reply, “ This is evidently 
a pet theory with him” (Mr. Barpstey). I must 
disclaim the word. I appeal to facts. Mr. Sata 
theorizes, inasmuch as he has only appealed to 
Cowel(!), and, for the rest, has simply generalized. 

I now turn to Mr. Sata’s reply. He says— 
“Tam quite ready to grant that this ‘ Foulques’ 
branched off into ‘ Foulkes, ‘ Foakes,’ ‘ Fawson, 
‘Faxon,’ &c.. but not, I contend, into ‘ Vaux.’” 
Here we see Mr. Saua has given up “ Fawkes.” 
His first notice said—“It is amazing to find 
Mr. Barpstey treating ‘ Fawkes,’ or ‘ Vaux,’ as 
Christian name, and deriving it from the Norman 
‘ Fulk,’ or ‘ Foulques.’” The omission of “ Faukes . 
in his reply is important. I can only surmise that 
he has discovered this to be a second and still more 
fatal error than the first. After my references to 
registers, I do not see how he can come to aby 
other conclusion. 

Lastly, Mr. Sava asks, “ How can Mr. Barps- 
LEY explain his leap (the italics are mine) from 
‘ Faukes’ to ‘ Vaux.’” Mr. Sata, I presume, 3 
too busy to look back upon either what he has 
written or what I have written. Sufficient for me 
to say that I have never said a word about “ Vaux 
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It does not occur in my book, nor in my letter, 
except when quoting from Mr. Saua. It was 
introduced by Mr. Sava himself, and is his own 
property. I will add, however, that in the majority 
of cases I do not doubt “ Vaux” to be a change 
rung upon “Fawkes.” The “leap” is a very 
easy one—only a “stride,” in fact. “ Vidler” 
and “ Fiddler” will show the initial letters to be 
interchangeable. Dr. CHaRNock’s important notice 
of “ Vauxhall” and “ Faukeshall” is very decisive. 
Nevertheless, this is a matter imported by Mr. 
Sata, not by me. My share in the discussion is 
simply to defend the statement contained in my 
book, that “ Fawkes ” is a corruption of “ Foulkes.” 
I trust this friendly controversy may lead to a 
deeper interest in the subject of English nomen- 
clature. Cuartes W. BarpsLey. 


Mr. M. A. Lower says, “The English family 
(of Vaux) spring from Bertrand de Vaux, who was 
living in 929, and was a favourite of Robert I., 
Duke of Normandy, the Conqueror’s grandfather. 
Harold de Vaux, Lord of Vaux, attended William 
at the Conquest, and was accompanied by his 
three sons, Hubert, Ranulph, and Robert.” Ac- 
cording to Burke, “ Harold de Vaux in Normandy 
having, for religious purposes, conferred his 
seignory upon the abbey of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen, came into England accompanied by his 
three sons— 1. Hubert, Lord of Gillesland, by 
grant of Ranulph de Meschines; 2. Ranulph, 
Lord of Tryermayne; 3. Robert.” The Norman 
origin of the family seems to be confirmed by the 
Annales Monastict. There are several places in 
Normandy named Vaux; and Kelham (Norm. 
Dict.) has vaulxe = vallies. Roquefort _ gives 
“vaulz, vaur.” He also writes the name, valle, 
vallibus, vaus, wallibus, wawz, waus. The name 
Coote, referred to by Mr. Sata, may be the same 
as Coode, Code, Coat, from the Cornish coit, coid, 
Welsh coed, a wood; or it may be 7%. g. Coots, 
Cutts, Coutts, from Cuthbert. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Srettinc Rerorms (5 §, i. 421.)—I fear the 
Rev. Dr. Brewer’s proposals will fare no better than 
those of others. His remarks will probably be re- 
ceived with anything but respect,as he may judge for 
himself by turning to the remarks on the “ Queen’s 
English,” only four pages further on (5 S. i. 425), 
where the well-meant and really well-considered 
suggestions of Hare are held up to ridicule, and 
condemned off-hand as affectations. Perhaps few 
writers have made better suggestions than Hare, 
and yet he seems to have received very little for 
his pains, The truth may as well be owned to at 
once, that our spelling is merely conventional, and 
the written word is a mere symbol, frequently 
giving no particular clue to the sound of it, and 


only to be connected with the sound by those who 











have been educated to that end. This being so, 
we may just as well acquiesce in the stereotyped 


forms, with all their vagaries. I do not consider 
it at all a mystery that the forms exceed, succeed, 
proceed, are spelt differently from other forms in 
English that are derived from the Latin cedere. 
They are words of older adoption and of com- 
moner use, and have, therefore, conformed to an 
English spelling (as seen in reed, seed, deed) instead 
of keeping strictly to the Latin form. So with 
most other words ; their spellings have a history 
and a meaning, and the irregularities often point 
out either (1) differences of date, or (2) whether 
the words are common or uncommon. 

Were any alteration made, I would rather see 
the final e removed than allowed to remain; I 
should prefer removable and removal to removeable 
and removeal, the latter of which is against all 
analogy. And I would rather see every derivative 
of cedere made to end in -ceed, which would bring 
in the forms interceed, preceed, &c., all reasonably 
English forms, instead of half-Latin forms like i- 
tercede. And this I would prefer, as part of a 
great principle, viz., for the sake of avoiding the 
final e. The use of final ¢ for the sake of marking a 
long vowel came about easily and naturally enough, 
but it is, nevertheless, the stupidest expedient in 
spelling ever entertained by rational beings. 

If Dr. Brewer can do any good, it will be well ; 
but all experience shows that no spelling reform 
has a chance, unless it shall be one of a complete 
character, sticking at nothing. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

“Every Man 1s tHe Arcuirtect,” &c. (4% §. 
xii. 514.)—Mr. Tew draws our attention to this 
proverb, ascribed by Sallust (De Republ. Ordin.) 
to Appius Claudius Cecus, the Censor; but he is 
mistaken in the date, B.c. 450, when he says that 
Appius lived. He will find that he was Censor 
B.c. 312, with C. Plautius, without having been 
consul previously (Liv. ix. 29). In 307 he was 
elected consul, after resigning the censorship (Liv. 
ix. 42). The idea must have been floating about 
in the minds of that age, as we find not long after- 
wards Plautus (B.c. 254-184) asserting that the 
wise man is the maker of his own fortune, and, 
unless he be a bungling workman, little can befall 
him which he would wish to change (Trinum, ii. 
2, 84):— 

“ Nam sapiens quidem pol ipse fingit fortunam sibi ; 
Eo ne multa quz nevolt eveniunt, nisi fictor malus siet.”” 

I have long been in search of a passage in Greek 
writers parallel to this proverb. Can any one 
assist me? The adoption of the proverb by Shak- 
speare (Julius Cesar, Act i. sc. 2) will be recol- 
lected :— 

“* Men at some time are masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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Wilhelm von Humboldt, in one of his letters 
(i. 49), thus philosophizes on the proverb :— 

“Es ist eine sprichtwirtliche Redensart, dass jeder 
sich das seinige schafft, und man pflegt das so zu nehmen, 
dass er es sich durch Vernunft oder Unvernunft gut oder 
schlecht bereitet. Man kann es aber auch so verstehen, 
dass, wie er es aus den Hiinden den Vorsehung empfiingt, 
er sich so hineinpasst, dass es ihm doch woh! darin wird, 
wie viel Miingel es darbieten mige.” 

“Tt is a proverbial expression that every man is 
the maker of his own fortune, and we usually regard 
it as implying that every man, by his folly or 
wisdom, prepares good or evil for himself. But we 
may view it in another light, namely, that we may 
so accommodate ourselves to the dispensations of 
Providence as to be happy in our lot, whatever 
may be its privations.” 

n Cervantes (Don Quizote, i. 4) we find the idea 
in a slightly different form. He says, “Quanto 
mas que cada uno es hijo de sus obras.” “The 
rather since every man is.the son of his own 
works.” 

Schiller, in Wallenstein’s Death (iv. 8, 77) ex- 
pands the idea very beautifully :— 

“ Ein jeder gibt den Werth sich selbst. Wie hoch ich 

Mich selbst ansohlagen will, Das steht bei mir. 

So hoch gestellt ist Keiner auf der Erde, 

Dass ich mich selber neben ihm verachte. 

Den Menschen macht sein Wille gross und klein.” 

“* We all do stamp our value on ourselves ; 

The price we challenge for ourselves is given us. 

There does not live on earth the man so station’d, 

That I despise myself compared with him. 

Man is made great or little by his own will.” 

S. T. Coleridge. 

That man is the architect of his own miserable 
fate, when it is so, may be learned from the lessons 
of the Holy Scriptures, and this too from the 
moment when our first parents ate the forbidden 
fruit. Metastasio (Morte d’ Abele, ii.) thus poetizes 
on the idea: 

“ Dall’ istanta del fallo primiero 
S’alimenta nel nostro pensiero 
La cagion, che infelici ne fa. 

Di se stessa tiranna la mente 
Agli affanni materia ritrova, 
Or gelosa d’un ben ch’é presente ; 
Or presaga d’un mal che non ha.” 

“ From the first moment of the Fall, the source 
of all our pain is found in our bosom ; the mind, 
the tyrant of itself, supplies food to every grief ; 
now fears to lose a present good, now anticipates 
some evil that may never come.” 

C. T. Ramage. 





Propsrtigs oF Fountains (5 §, i. 44.)— 
Brydone, in his Tour in Sicily, mentions many 
fountains that throw up oil and pitch, and one 
near Naso is celebrated for dyeing everything 
black that is put into it, though the water appears 
remarkably pure and transparent. Many wells or 
fountains in Ireland, termed holy, are supposed to 
have healing powers, curing sore eyes, rheumatics, 





skin diseases, and barrenness in woman. Tober. 
bunny, or the well of milk, in the co. Dublin, js 
particularly celebrated for the virtue of its waters. 
and the old St. John’s Well near Kilmainham, was 
formerly supposed to have healing and fecundati 
powers, probably from the filtrature of its waters 
through the decayed bones of the adjoining old 
cemetery, “ Bully’s Acre.” Many of the old foun- 
tains, described as being used for vinegar, were 
probably flowing from a soil impregnated with 
sulphuric acid, and those described as staining 
black or brown contained salts of iron, while 
those impregnated with chlorine or lime might 
bleach or make white, those with copper, green, &e, 
We read of a well in Bohemia that the people use 
to drink in the morning instead of burnt wine; and 
one in Paphlagonia that “maketh men drunk 
when they drink of it.” It is to this fountain that 
Ovid alludes :— 
“Quem quicunque parum moderato gutture traxit, 
Haud aliter titubat, quam si mera vina bibisset.” 
It is, however, a special mercy that fountains 
possessing intoxicating qualities are not more 
numerous, or the Society of Good Templars would 
be sorely tested. R. D. G. H. 


Tae American Crviz War (4™ §. xii 368; 
5 §. i. 74, 157.)\—To the uninformed Pollard’s 
writings may be “more readable” than Stephens’s 
History, but are hardly to be recommended, on 
that account solely, to those wishing to consult a 
representative work written from the Southern 
point of view. Whatever other merit may be 
claimed for them, in the Southern States Pollard’s 
books are not regarded as possessing an historical 
value. That they abound in gross errors and 
misrepresentations has been amply demonstrated 
by Generals Beauregard (Southern Magazine, 
January and February, 1872) and D. H. Hill (The 
Land We Love, February and July, 1868). The 
bitter hostility towards the Confederate Adminis- 
tration and certain of the Southern leaders, which 
Pollard exhibits, has not been thought likely to 
qualify him for writing a History of the “ Lost 
Cause”; and his numerous errors upon points of 
fact justify the estimate which has been generally 
placed upon his writings by the Southern people. 

It may be added that the writer in question has 
practically almost ignored the existence of the 
great struggle outside of the operations of the 
Virginia armies. G. L. H 

Greenville, Ala. 

Numismatic (5% §. i. 386.)—N. H. Ris 


octagonal piece is not a coin, but a medal of 
Louis XVI. Noumaus. 


“Pentecost” as aA Curistian Nawaz (4 & 
i. 568; 5 §. i. 402.)—I am able to give 4 
remarkable example of the continued use of 
“ Pentecost” as a Christian name. Two yeal 
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ago I was, in the prosecution of my researches for 
ny History of Trigg, staying for a short time at 
that ancient, picturesque and interesting little 
town, on the north coast of Cornwall, called 
Botreaux Castle, vulgo Boscastle, once a borough, 
but now without municipal privileges. Whilst 
there I often remarked a fine, handsome, hale, 
hearty old man, frequently with a heavy burden 
on his back; and upon inquiring his name, I was 
told it was “ Penty ” (Pentecost) Symons, and that 
he was over ninety years of age—I forget how 
much, but at the time I fixed the date of his 
baptism in the parish register. This, however, is 
not all: I found that there were then living four 
other Pentecost Symonses, who, for the purpose of 
identification, were, with the old man, designated 
“Old Penty,” “ Young Penty”—the son of the 
old man, who was about seventy years of age, but 
not so strong and hale a man as his father— 
«Little Penty,” “Shooty Penty ”—so distinguished 
because he lived near a water “ shoot,” or “ spout” 
—and “Muly Penty,” so called because he kept 
mules. I cannot now say what relationship they 
bore to each other, but they were all of the same 
family, and descended from Pentecost, the son of 
Pentecost Symons, who was baptized in the 
adjoining parish of Lesnewith on 1st January, 
1737. Pentecost Symons, the father, and Sarah 
Martyn had been married at Lesnewith on 28th 
February, 1730. When I go next into that 
neighbourhood, I will make further inquiries re- 
specting this family, and, if the result appears to 
be of sufficient interest, will communicate it to 
“N. & Q.” JOHN MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith. 


In the Illustrated London News of May 30, in 
the list of wills recently proved, occurs that of 
Miss Pentecost Milner, late of No. 22, Hyde Park 
Place, under 35,0001. Wilkie Collins, in Arma- 
dale, uses Pentecost as a surname. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


As a surname, ‘‘ Pentecost ” is in the Royal Blue Book 
(1867). Mr. Bardsley, in Our English Surnames, says— 
“A servant of King Henry 1II. was called by the simple 
and only name of ‘ Pentecoster’”; and he quotes “ Pente- 
cost de London,” “Pentecost Servicus,” and “ John 
Pentecost,” from the Rotula Bitterarum Clausarum in 
the Tower, and from the Hundred Rolls. ] 


_ Tea (5" S. i. 405.)—Huet notices the introduc- 
tion of tea in France, and describes its good effects 
on himself :— 


“Tum primum autem plantz hujus nomen atque usus 
hosel ceeperunt in Gallia, cum non magna ejus apud 
mercatores suppeterat copia, eaque grandi pretio, ac 
Prope modum auro contra veniret. Nec mihi satis 
cognita tune erat preparendx ejus ratio Quocunque 
tamen modo possem,ea juvare stomachum statui. Et 
res quidem supra spem atque votum cessit tam feliciter, 
ut novus mihi visus sit inditus esse stomachus, vegetus 
stque valens, nulli deinceps obnoxius cruditati. Hinc 











tamen porro fuit apud me Thez existimatio ut nullum 
pene abire passus sum diem ejus potu vacuum. Unde et 
illud percipiebam commodi quod salutares iste frondes 
benignis suis vaporibus cerebum velut detergerent, et 
propterea jure eas videbar scopas ingenii appellare. 
Quamobrem grati animi mei monumentum hoc carmine 
expressum extare volui.” 

The poem contains fifty lines, which are worth 
reading, but I limit my extract to four which 
describe the brewing :— 

* Dum loquor ecce focis imponitur sessilis olla : 

Apposito infusus zstuat igne latex ; 
Prolinus injicitur contortis Thea capillis, 
Explicat implexas fervida lympha comas.” 
Huetius, De Rebus ad eum Pertinentibus, 
pp. 303-4, Amsterdam, 1718. 

As the teapot is not mentioned, it seems that the 
tea was put into the kettle and, I fear, boiled / 

Huet does not say when he composed the poem, 
but La Biographie Générale, xxv. 386, states that 
he sent it to Grevius in 1687. As he did not die 
till 1721, at the age of ninety-one, we may infer 
that tea agreed with him. I think Waller's claim 
to be the first eulogist of tea in verse is not 
shaken. 

Permit me to concur with them in prose. Long 
ago an eminent physician said to me, “ You are 
young, and do not feel any bad effect from tea; 
but if you go on as you do now, in ten years you 
will have laid the foundation of disease, which all 
the doctors in the world cannot relieve.” More 
than forty years have passed, and the rate of my 
tea-drinking has increased rather than diminished. 
The foundation, if laid, must be very deep, as the 
superstructure has not yet appeared, and I have 
never, since I was a boy, had medical assistance. 

H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


Wet.-Dressine at Tisstneton (5% §. i. 428.) 
—The pretty custom of well-flowering occurs on 
Holy Thursday or Ascension Day. At the close 
of the last century the wells were decorated with 
branches of trees, and garlands of tulips and other 
flowers arranged in fanciful devices. The parish 
priest and choir, after divine service, sang psalms 
at the well. The custom was not confined to 
Derbyshire, as it was followed at Brewood and 
Bilbrook, co. Stafford (see Plot, p. 318), at Nant- 
wich ; and, on St. Richard’s day, at Droitwich. St. 
Edmund’s Well, near Oxford, and St. Laurence’s, 
at Peterborough, were visited on the patrons’ days 
by the country-folk, with dancing and music, 
cakes and ale. Their water was supposed to have 
curative properties. Flowers were regarded as 
emblems of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and were 
showered down on Pentecost in churches, Again, 
in the old mosaics at Rome and Ravenna paradise 
springs roynd the feet of the Saviour and His 
saints, whilst S. Paulinus, Nepotian, and §. 
Severin decorated the tombs of the departed with 
flowers. Probably, in the diocese of Lichfield, the 
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custom may have begun at the shrine, and been 
continued at the well of St. Chad. Moreover, on 
the Rogation days immediately before Holy Thurs- 
day, young women wore garlands of the Gang- 
flower in the procession. Wells in England were 
superstitiously regarded (Anselm’s Canons, 1102, 
§ 26; Edgar’s Canons, 960, § 16; Cnute’s Laws, 
1018, §5; Synod of Winton, 1308). These the 
medieval Church turned into holy wells of pil- 
grimage, like those of St. Keyne and Winifred. 
“The Wells of rocky Cumberland 
Have each a saint or patron, 
Who holds an annual festival, 
The joy of maid and matron. 
And to this day, as erst they wont, 
The youth and maids repair 
To certain wells on certain days, 
And hold a Revel there. 
Of sugar sweet and liquorice, 
With water from the spring, 
They mix a pleasant beverage, 
And May-day carols sing.” 
Mackenzig E, C. Watcorrt. 


“ Wei.-Daessinc.—The ancient custom of well-dress- 
ing was observed at the village of Tissington, near Ash- 
bourn, on Ascension Day. here are five wells at 
Tissington, each of which was chastely decorated with 
leaves and flowers, interwoven among which were such 
devices as the Latin Cross, a crown, an interlaced tri- 
angle, with Chevron and other ornamentation. Among 
the inscriptions—mostly worked in red daisies—were 
*A cloud received Him,’ ‘Carried up on high,’ ‘God 
is love,’ and ‘Spring up, O well.’ Special religious 
services were held in the church, and also at the site of 
the five wells, and the village was thronged with visitors 
throughout the day.”—The Times, May 19, 1874. 

Marriace Portions To FeMaLte SERVANTS.— 
Probably Raine’s bequest. See “N. & Q.,” 3° S. v. 
475; ix. 348. Harpric MorpPuyy. 


“Scrure ” (5 §. i. 348.)—In the contemporary 
State Papers the spelling is nearly always Lescrop, 
in one word. HERMENTRUDE. 


Inscription (5 §. i. 366.)—Peregrine Bertie 
was not born in the church porch, as this inscrip- 
tion and some sensational writers have stated, but 
in his parents’ hired house. See the Memoir of 
his mother in Anderson’s Ladies of the Reforma- 
tion, where extracts are given from the Town 
Records. HERMENTRUDE. 


GresmMan (5% §. i. 232.)--This word is pro- 
bably connected with grassum or gersom, a term 
still in use in the south of Scotland for a fine paid 
by a tenant, or a vassal, on succession, and also for 
a tenure by which, on the advance of a sum in aid 
to a landlord, a tenant is allowed to hold his farm 
for a term of years at a nominal rent in liquidation 
thereof. 

The same term is used in western India 
[Guzerat] for the tenure of some of the hill chiefs, 
who hold their villages as grassia lands, i. ¢., pay- 
ing a small tribute or quit-rent. The term appears 











to have an extensive application in the Scandi. 
navian dialects. Wide Jamieson’s Scot. Dict., sub 
voce “Gersome.” W. £. 


“ ConsERVATIVE ” (5 §. i. 439.)—The political 
or party signification of this word dates from 4 
period anterior to Jekyll’s impromptu. Ap 
article in the Quarterly Keview of January, 1830, 
contains this passage :—“‘ We despise and abomi- 
nate the details of partisan warfare ; but we now 
are, as we always have been, decidedly and con. 
scientiously attached to what is called the Tory, 
and which might, with more propriety, be called 
the Conservative party.” Sir R. Peel subsequently 
adopted the word in one of his political manifestoes, 
written or spoken,—probably in his celebrated 
speech at Merchant Taylors’ Hall,—and then it 
got into general use. Canning, however, had used 
the word in the same sense at a still earlier period, 
In a speech made at Liverpool in March, 1820, he 
said, referring to the “middle class” :—“ Of that 
most important and conservative portion of society, 
I repeat, I know not where I could look for a 
better specimen than I now see before me.” And 
in another speech at Liverpool, in August, 1822, 
he said :—“ For, gentlemen, apart from the in- 
terests of separate classes, we have all a common 
interest in the conservation of that order of things 
which is the security of the whole.” CC. Ross, 


“J. M. K.” (5® §. i. 428.)—This was John 
Mitchell Kemble, son of Charles Kemble, and 
brother of Mrs. Butler. At Cambridge, where 
he was familiarly known as Jacky Kemble, he 
was a brilliant public speaker, and of much general 
ability and promise. It cannot be said that that 
promise was fulfilled as his friends hoped, though 
he attained to great distinction as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar. He died prematurely many years ago. 

LYTTELTON. 


“Wiaes” (5 §. i. 261.)—* Wigges,” meaning 
cakes, are so called in an extract you make from 
Pepys’s Diary. The ordinary “ tea-cake ” used to 
be called a “wig” in Durham and Northumber- 
land some forty years ago. I believe it is now 
extinct. I remember it well. 

E. L. BLeyKrysorr. 


Beauty 1x Deatn (5™ §, i. 285.)—May not 
the following quotation from Paul and Virginia 
be counted “ poetic,” and rival even the “poets” :— 

“Her (Virginia’s) features were not changed; her 
ey were closed ; her countevance was still serene ; but 
the pale violets of death were blended on her cheek with 
the Plush of virgin modesty.” 

Is not “the pale violets of death” an original 
expression ? Ex.is Riest. 


Heratpic (5 §. i. 329.)—Three fish, naiant, 
crowned, appear in the arms of the borough of 
Wexford. 


Noumvs. 
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Noste’s “ House or Commons” (5" §. i. 368.) 
_J have tried to settle this confusion by referring 
to Burke’s Extinct Peerage and Baronetage, but 
only made it worse than it was before ; for, while 
his account under Barrington is exactly the same 
as Noble’s, under Masham, Lady Masham is said to 
be Winifred in both works, no notice being taken 
that she was widow of Sir James Altham ; and, 
under Meux, Lady Meux is also said to be Wini- 
fred! I am, therefore, compelled to second 
NovavILLa’s request for an explanation. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


RicHARD BLECHYNDEN AND SAMUEL BLEcHYN- 
pex (5 S. i. 368.)—This name is sometimes 
written Bletchynden and Blechenden. There was 
a Richard Blechynden elected to St. John’s, 
Oxford, 1665 ; adm. M.A. 30th March, 1672-3 ; 
B.D. 5th June, 1679; preached a sermon at the 
consecration of Dr. Thomas White, Bp. of Peter- 
borough, in the Archbishop’s Chapel, Lambeth, 
Oct. 25, 1685 ; Rector of Crick, Northamptonshire, 
where he.died and was buried. Another person of 
the same name (probably son of the above Richard) 
was elected to St. John’s, Oxford, 1685; adm. 
B.C.L. in April, 1691, and D.C.L. April 13th, 
1695. See History of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Bowyer’s Mis. Tracts, Le Neve’s Fast, and Wood’s 
Athen. Oxon. W. Wryrers., 

Waltham Abbey. 


Tue “Arcnipoxes” (5 §. i. 368.)—The writer 
of this treatise is Paracelsus, the pseudonym of 
Bombast Von Hohenheim, an author whom Sir 
Thomas Browne frequently quotes. In my copy 
of Paracelsus (Frankfort, 1605, 4to.) this treatise 
forms part of the eleventh volume. The full title, 
as there given, is Philippi Theophrasti Paracelsi, 
Medici et Philosophi, Archidoxis Magicae. There 
are seven books, which contain, especially in the 
first four, a most singular ‘array of engravings, re- 
presenting charms and dies for the purpose of 
effecting magical and sympathetic cures of all 
imaginable disorders. My copy has two sets of 
these engravings, varying in details from each 
other. The British Museum possesses (E. 2268) a 
copy of an English translation, with similar illus- 
trations, under the title Paracelsus his Archidozes, 
Lond., 1661, 8vo. It is, perhaps, hardly correct to 
call the name Paracelsus a pseudonym, as it seems 
to be merely a barbarous Greco-Latin equivalent 
for Von Hohenheim. V.H.LLLC.LV. 


“Bueanoo” (5 §. i, 372.)—This word will be 
found in Halliwell :— 

“Bugabo. A bugbear; a ghost. West. According to 
Coles, the term was formerly applied to ‘an ugly wide- 
mouthed picture,’ carried about at the May games.” 

See Archaic Dic. i. 216. Ar. H. 


Horace Watpoe’s Cuarave (5% §, i, 385.)— 








(va peur), French for spleen, the vapours and hys- 
terics. LinpIs. 


Crio Rickman (5 §. i. 372) was a real per- 
sonage, and a friend of Tom Paine, of whom he 
was the biographer. N. 


BatiapD on Martinmas Day (5** §. i. 127, 194, 
355.)—W. D. B. appeals to me to give him the 
localities of Gurguntum and St. Leonard’s Well. 
The authorities in which I have found the ballad 
give no note nor explanation on any part of it. If 
you will be good enough to reprint here the two 
following stanzas, I can show that the scene of the 
ballad is Norwich :— 

** Some do the city now frequent, 
Where costly shows and merriment 
Do wear the vapourish evening out 
With interludes and revelling rout ; 
Such as did pleasure England’s Queen 
When here her Royal Grace was seen. 


Nell hath left her wool at home, 

The Flanderkin hath stayed his loom ; 

No beam doth swing nor wheel go round 

Upon Gurguntum’s walled ground, 

Where now no anchorite doth dwell, 

To rise and pray at Leonard’s Well ; 

Martin hath kicked at Balaam’s Ass, 

So merry be old Martinmas.” 
An ancient name of Norwich was Caer Guntum, 
said to be derived from King Gurgunt, “sometime 
Kyng of Englande, whiche buylded the castle and 
layed the foundation of the citie.” Camden says 
it was fortified with strong walls, with a great 
many turrets, and eleven gates ; hence the epithet 
“walled ground” in the ballad. Norwich has 
been renowned for centuries for the excellence of 
its woollen-stuff manufacture, first introduced by 
the Flemings, and greatly increased by a fresh 
immigration from Flanders in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, owing to the cruelty of the Duke of 
Alva. Thus we have here introduced Nell and 
her spinning-wheel, with the Flanderkin and his 
loom. 
Hard by the city, passing out of the Bishop’s 
Gate, is a hill on which stood St. Leonard’s Priory, 
founded about the year 1100 by Herbert de 
Losinga, the first bishop of Norwich. This was 
reduced to ruins in Kett’s Rebellion, and, at the 
dissolution, the site was given to Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, whose son, the Earl of Surrey, built upon 
it a sumptuous house called Surrey House. Be- 
tween the priory and the city, Blomefield tells us 
there was “a spring of pleasant water, formerly 
much resorted to, which occasioned Sir John 
Pettus, in 1611, to build a handsome free-stone 
conduit over it.” This was most probably the St. 
Leonard’s Well referred to in the ballad. 
In the former verse allusion is made to the visit 
of the Queen. In August, 1578, Elizabeth spent 
a whole week in Norwich, arriving on Saturday, 





t appears to me that the answer must be vapeur 





the 16th, and leaving on Friday, the 22nd ; dur- 
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ing which time she was entertained with the 
speeches, masques, and revelry, in which she so 
much delighted. And it is curious that, upon the 
occasion of her entry, a “ bachelor,” fantastically 
attired to assume the character of King Gurgunt, 
was instructed to welcome the Queen in a poetical 
speech, in which he thus describes himself :— 

“ King Gurgunt I am hight, King Belin’s eldest son, 

Whose Sire, Dunwallo, first the British crown did 

wear.” 

Unfortunately, at that critical moment, a heavy 
shower of ‘rain began to fall, which caused Her 
Majesty to hasten away, and so the speech was not 
spoken : it may be read, however, in Blomefield’s 
Hist. of Norfolk, iii. 322, et seq. (ed. 1806); and 
also in Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
ii. 138, et seg. The allusion in the line— 

“ Martin hath kicked at Balaam’s Ass” 

I cannot divine. Does it refer to some event in 
the life of St. Martin, or in the “ Martin Mar- 
prelate” controversy? The authorship of the 
ballad is still in the clouds. Mr. Britren sug- 
gests that Dr. Forster may himself have written 
and published it more suo; but it was printed in 
the Times Telescope ten years before it appeared 
in Forster's Perennial Calendar. I am of opinion, 
from internal evidence, that it was written not long 
after the time of Queen Elizabeth.* E. V. 


Tuomas Frre (5™ §. i. 269, 316, 419.)—The 
subject of the engraved heads by this artist has 
been so frequently discussed in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” (see 3°48. i. 110, 172; xii. 524; 4 
8S. i. 78, 184, 254, 376; x. 206, 280) that I doubt 
whether further information, such as is desired, 
will be forthcoming. Concerning five of the seven 
portraits mentioned by Mr. Freperick OvERTON, 
there never was or could be any doubt, for the 
simple reason that the respective name appears in 
each case on the engraving. 

Of the other two—namely, Mrs. Frye and Miss 
Pond— it was long since pointed out (3"¢S. i. 172), 
on the authority of Bryan (Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers), that portraits of them were among 
the mezzotint works of the artist : the difficulty 
was, and is, to identify them. 

There is some doubt as to the number of en- 
gravings that were published. Of the large heads, 
I believe there were eighteen, exclusive of those of 
the King and Queen, of which, I think, three sizes 
were issued. Leveridge is not of this series, nor 
do I consider a smaller head, said to be a portrait 
of the Queen of Denmark, to be so. 

It is indicative of the little interest that was 
taken in these productions, that in several accounts 
of Frye it is stated that only six of them were 
engraved. Edwards says so in his Anecdotes of 








* In the ballad as given in “ N. & Q.” the spelling has 
been modernized. - S ies 











Painters, and the statement is repeated in Chal. 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary (1814), with the 
addition, that in 1760 proposals were issued for 
twelve heads in the same manner ; but, we pre- 
sume, his illness and subsequent death prevented 
his completing more than six. This is clearly q 
mistake, and rather confirms my conjecture that 
the set consists of eighteen plates. I differ from 
those who are of opinion that all these engravings 
are portraits (except in the sense of being taken 
from life), as, were they so, it is, I think, fair to 
assume that they represented persons of note, and 
I cannot reconcile this with the difficulty that un- 
doubtedly exists in identifying them. I mus 
confess, however, that two of them being likenesses 
of the celebrated Misses Gunning, as pointed out 
in an interesting communication on the subject 
from your correspondent J. W. H. (4* S. i, 78), 
tends greatly to show that I may be mistaken, 
The date of Frye’s death given by Mr. Over. 
TON (1862) is, of course, a misprint for a century 
earlier. The correct date appeared in “N. & Q” 
as recently as page 316 of the present volume. 
CHARLES WYLIE. 





“THat BEATS AKEBO” (5% §, i. 148, 255, 317.) 
—When I first appealed to the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” as to the derivation of this, I suggested 
a French origin. The person who used it was of 
an Irish family, and I have since learned that the 
expression “That beats” is frequent in Ireland, 
N. himself giving an example of it. I shall, 
therefore, now appeal to an Irish scholar for the 
explanation. Every one knows that “abo” is 
“ever.” What is the first syllable? 

Oxford. 


Tue Irish Peerace (5% §, i, 144, 218, 298) 
—I must confess that I did overlook the possibility 
of which W. M. speaks. But it would not alter 
what I wrote: it would simply make it necessary 
to provide that on the merging of a peerage the 
limitations of the patent should be examined to 
ascertain whether or not it could emerge again; 
and then the right of the Crown in question would 
open or not accordingly. 

Cuaries F, S. Warren, M.A. 


Swate Famiiy (5 §. i. 188, 253, 297.)—If 
Robert Swale, M.D., was born in the year 1635, 
he could not have been the fourth son of the first 
baronet, Sir Solomon Swale, of Swale, co. York 
(so created by King Charles II., June 21, 1660), 
as the second holder of the title, Sir Henry, his 
son and heir, was only born in 1640; dying 
“ Jan. 19, 1683, etat. 43,” according to Courthope’s 
Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England 
(London, 1835), p. 192. A. 8. A. 

Richmond. 


Mortimer, or Wiemore (5% §. i. 188, 234 
358.)—If Mr. Srone desires to learn the tme 
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origin of the Mortimers, of Wigmore, he must not 
expect to be instructed by Watson’s History of 
the Earls of Surrey, for those costly quartos abound 
in errors long exploded, and were compiled for the 
sole purpose of bolstering up a fictitious pedigree 
for the Warrens of Poynton. The early history of 
the Mortimers was for the first time critically 
investigated in the fourth volume of Eyton’s 
Antiquities of Shropshire, where the connexion of 
Ralph de Mortimer, of Domesday, with the first 
William de Warren is accurately stated. They 
were not brothers, but cousins. With all due 
deference to your correspondent, there has not 
been in England, since the reign of King John, 
any family of Warren with any reasonable pre- 
tension to legitimate male descent from the first 
Earl of Surrey. 

HERMENTRUDE is too accomplished a genealogist 
not to have discovered by this time her mistake in 
saying that “ Queen Victoria was the heir general 
of the Mortimers.” The Queen is descended from 
them, of course, through the House of York, but 
HerMENTRUDE must know that Elizabeth of York 
is now represented by the co-heirs of her two 
daughters, Margaret of Scotland, and Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, and that Her Majesty has not 
the slightest pretension to be the heir, or the 
co-heir, of her ancestress, Margaret Tudor. 

TEWARS. 


In 8 Hen. IV. Radegundi Becket, Lady of 
Mortimer. Who was she? Qy. Wife of Roger, 
Earl of March, and heir presumptive to the crown, 
ob. 1398? In none of the pedigrees I have seen 
can I find her. » ay 


Surratey Faminy (5™ §, i. 248, 294.)\—When I 
said that the pedigree of the descendants of Dr. 
Thomas Shirley had never been fully investigated, 
I had not seen the second edition of Stemmata 
Shirleiana, a work which, by the way, I think 
every genealogist must greatly admire. I referred 
to descendants, if any, of Thomas and Richard, 
sons of the Royal physician, respecting one of 
whom I once had a note, copied from some 
authority (?) to the effect that he went to Jamaica ; 
hence my query in connexion with the Sherdley 
family. I shall endeavour to find this note, and 
transmit it to your correspondent for what it may 
be worth. The surname Shirley is found in Bar- 
badoes, in the seventeenth century, and I cannot 
help thinking that a search through the records of 
the latter island would result in the discovery of 
more than one of the name. 

In the Sussex Archeological Society’s Journals, 
many of the branches of Shirley of Preston, &c., 

ve not been traced to their extinction, or repre- 
sentation at the present day. But I by no means 
impute this as a fault to the writer of those papers, 
for I am sure that it would be impossible to carry 





any genealogical investigation so far in every in- 





stance. The Shirley family being one of the highest 
distinction, even a stranger may take an interest 
in suggesting subjects of inquiry with reference to 
it. 8. 

CHEVALIERS OF THE GoLpEN Spur (5" §. i. 
249, 295.)—Is the Robson alluded to in the note 
“ Chevaliers, &c.,” the compiler of an heraldical 
work published at Sunderland? If so, he is no 
great authority. Robson published by subscrip- 
tion, and the prospectus stated that the sub- 
scribers’ arms would be inserted gratis. This 
promise was carried out, and Mr. Robson found 
arms for several of his subscribers who were not 
of gentle blood, or anything approaching to it. 


The coat described by Ruo appears to be that 
of a Grand Master of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, whose members have their shields of 
arms backed by the eight-pointed cross of the 
order, whilst the crown denotes the sovereign 
power claimed for it. I have recently been exa- 
mining a curious seventeenth century MS., which 
gives an account of many of the Grand Masters, 
together with “tricks” of their armorial bearings. 
All are surmounted by the crown. 

W. J. Bernaarp Smits. 

Temple. 


An account of this Order will be found in any 
book devoted to the subject of orders of knight- 
hood. The best original book on the Order which 
has come into my hands is the Memorie Storiche 
sul? Antichita, ed Eccellenza dell’ Ordine Aureato, 
ossia dello Sperone d'Oro, of the Cavaliere Luigi 
Angeli, published at Bologna in 1826. The Order 
is now reformed and merged into that of St. Syl- 
vester. If Ruo will communicate with me directly, 
I may be able fully to answer his queries. 

J. Woopwarp. 

St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


Leoparps In Heraxpry (5 §. i. 386, 434.)— 
In Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, and in the tales of 
Musveus, these are attributed to families descended 
from fairies, Sp. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


WILLIAM HONE—AND HONE’S WORKS. 


NINETY-FIVE years have elapsed since William Hone was 
born, in Bath, in the year 1779. There were then two 
reigning monarchs, that is to say, Masters of the Cere- 
monies, in the city of the springs—Major Brereton and 
Mr. Dawson; that there was another monarch, at St. 
James’s, was a matter of less consideration in the minds 
of the “ quality” at Bath. 

William Hone did not belong to the “ quality,” and he 
had to begin his arduous battle of life very early in 
London as an attorney’s clerk—a “ copying ” and not an 
“articled” clerk. Hone chafed under the profitless 
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work, and he took to selling books in a humble way ; he 
grew humbler thereby, for he did not prosper. He 
valiantly challenged fortune in various other ways, but 
he was beaten over and over again. In his despair, he 
plunged to the lowest depths in order to pick up a pearl, 
if there was one to be found there. He wrote for 
small periodicals, and starved a large family on the 
scanty proceeds. But, from small, the undaunted and 
modest fellow pushed his way to more important journals, 
and, in 1816, he published one of his own— The Reformist’s 
Register—in which he assailed the wildly good-natured 
theories of Owen; and he did not gain celebrity enough 
to have his assault answered. Hone, however, had been 
in training for it, and he soon after this achieved it. 
His political squibs caught, delighted, and sometimes 
terrified the public. His Political House that Jack 
Built was so true, that all confessed the truth ; so witty, 
that all laughed at its wit ; but it was so “audacious” 
that steady-going old people thought that the end of 
the world was come if even disreputable magnates were 
to be pulled by the nose, and kicked into the midst of 
the multitudinous public. The least that could ensue, 
they thought, would be a halterfor Hone. Nevertheless, 
the Bath man lit his squibs and hurled them into the 
mob, by whom they were taken up and flung from hand 
to hand ; and woe unto him who attempted to put his 
foot upon them. People who hated Hone and his 
politics laughed till they were ashamed of their wicked- 
ness, and then they bought more of his squibs, and 
laughed and blushed and “d—d the fellow,” and 
looked eagerly for his next issue. At last, Hone made 
his great mistake: he went to the Book of Common 
Prayer to find materials for his political squibs, and he 
was at once prosecuted for blasphemy. No doubt he was 
also persecuted for his wit, for the dexterity with which 
he hit his mark, for the fearlessness with which he 
attacked abuses so old that they seemed to be sacred. 
Three separate juries acquitted him, and the triple 
acquittals are said to have been the blows which killed 
Lord Ellenborough. One of the jurymen on the last 
trial afterwards declared that he was prepared to die, if 
need be, rather than pronounce a man “ guilty” who was 
manifestly prosecuted, not for blasphemy or sedition, but 
for exposing abuses which were eating into the very 
heart of the nation. This juror was an eminent London 
merchant, named Elwall. Hone conducted his own 
defence so modestly as to secure respect; so pertina- 
ciously, as to harass the very souls of adverse judges and 
lawyers; and with such irresistible argument (without 
justifying the fact of his having parodied the Prayer 
Book) that no argument on the part of the judge, 
bitterly determined to crush him, if possible, had any 
weight with the juries. Hone left the Court over- 
whelmed with the toil of the fight he had maintained, 
unskilled and against such fearful odds; but he came out 
of the struggle a new man also. He never more touched 
the Prayer Book but with reverence. He never more 
thought of the use he had made of it but with unfeigned 
bitter regret. He turned to better things. After some 
unsuccessful essays to make a livelihood, Hone, in 1826, 
issued from his house on Ludgate Hill the first number 
of his ever fresh Hvery-Day Book. The woodcuts, 
especially those of the months, attracted general atten- 
tion ; and, what was better, the new serial sold. George 
Cruikshank and Charles Lamb contributed in their 
especial ways to this success, and the healthy, instruc- 
tive, amusing Every-Day Book was a delight in thousands 
of homes. Christopher North praised its spirit-stirring 


descriptions of old customs, delightful woodcuts of old 
buildings, as well as many a fine secret learned among 
the woods and fields and whispered by the “seasons” 
difference. “He has deserved well,’ added North, “ of 











the naturalist, the antiquarian, and the poet, by his 
Every-Day Book.” Popular as the book was, the ex. 
pense of producing it caused Hone to feel the pitiless 
pressure of the law against the honest and s ing 
debtor. Some of the editorial work was done, pi 
well, in a debtor’s prison—a prison which could not do 
with him as it did with so many, prevent a man who 
owed money from working in order to pay his debts. Sub. 
sequently appeared, in numbers, The Table Book. To this 
succeeded The Year Book, and with these three works the 
name and fame of Hone are honourably and permanently 
connected. “I am sorry,” said Southey, “I had not 
seen the Every-Day Book and Table Book before my 
Colloquies were printed, that I might have given Honea 
good word there. I have not seen any miscellaneous 
books that are so well worth having, brimful of curious 
matters, and with an abundance of the very best wood. 
cuts.” Again Southey recommended these books to “all 
interested in the preservation of our national and local 
customs”; and Lamb thus wrote of the first serial :— 

“Dan Phoebus loves your book ; trust me, friend Hone, 

The title only errs, he bids me say ; 

For while such art, wit, reading there are shown, 

He swears ‘tis not a work of every day !” 
Notwithstanding these testimonials, and the thoroughly 
pure, wholesome, and instructive literary fare Hone pro. 
vided for the public, he was more than once foiled in the 
struggle. He had, however, friends ready to helpa man 
who was unwilling to be vanquished. Among them was 
the late Mr. Tegg, who was also one of those heroic men 
who out of successive adverse circumstances make steps 
to climb to fortune. In what way Lamb aided Hone all 
the “ Books” bear witness ; and there is nothing more 
charming of Lamb’s than his sketch (in the Every Day 
Book) of “Captain” Starkey (including biographical details 
of the writer and his sister), who “ might have provedsa 
useful adjunct, if not an ornament to Society, if Fortune 
had taken him into a very little fostering, but wanting 
that, he became a Captain,—a by-word,—and lived and 
died a broken bulrush !"” 

Hone’s other services to literature are chiefly Ancient 
Mysteries Described and his edition of Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes. The services rendered to him by his friends 
enabled him to cultivate literature still, and to keep (for 
a time) a coffee-house and hotel in Gracechurch Street. 
Lamb adds a joyous P.S. to one of his cheery notes to 
Hone, in June, 1830, in the words, “ Vivant Coffee, 
Coffee-potque”; and there are hospitable, not to say 
rollicking, echoes in one of Lamb’s invitations to Hone: 
—T will only add that Enfield is still here with its ac- 
customed shoulders of mutton, fine Geneva tipple, &c.” 
Occasionally Lamb good-humouredly teazed his friend 
with his criticisms :—“ Your almanack,” Lamb writes, 
“is funny; it only disappointed me as being not an 
almanack. .... The only information I received from 
it is, that New Year's Day happened this year on the 
lst of January! I do not see the days even set down 
on which I ought to go to church, the Dominical Letter, 
—fie !” 

The three admirable serials, with Lamb pleasantly 
greeting us in all of them, have been re-published 
recently by Mr. Deputy Tegg, whose father originally 

ublished the Year Book. They are equally valuable as 
ks of reference, books for study, or books of amuse- 
ment. They are fitting for keeping, and most appropriate 
for giving to others, who, not having libraries, will find 
here the essence and quintessence of a thousand 
libraries. One of the contributors to the three “ books 
is a well-esteemed correspondent of “N. & Q.”-—“ Jamas 
Hesry Dixon.” In consequence of a note he addressed 
to us, we put some queries to Mr. Tegg, the nature of 
which may be seen in his prompt reply :— 
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—-: 
“ Hone’s Works. 
“To the Editor of the Notes and Queries. 
“gir,—The present edition of the works of William 
Hone, namely, The Every-Day, Table, and Year Books, 
are printed from the stereotyped plates properly re- 
paired. The only additions are tothe Year Book, namely, 
‘My Father’s [Hone] Narrative, written by himself,’ 
and Decker’s Raven's Almanac, foretelling of a Plague, 
Famine. and Civill Warre, that shall happen this present 
Year, 1609, in quarto, black letter.’ I took some pains to 
inquire if any of the writers were alive who had contri- 
buted to either of the four volumes, but could learn 
nothing. I did not, in justice to the memory of my old 
friend, the editor and author, feel justified to disturb his 
work by any new matter, with the exception of the two 
Ihave named, both being edited by him. I should be 
obliged by any of your numerous readers pointing out 
if any errors occur in the work, that I may at once see 
they are properly corrected. 
“T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
“WitiiaM Teac.” 
With good wishes for an edition of these “ Books,” 
which will be out of print, probably, long before Mr. 
Tegg is called on to print another to celebrate Hone’s “ cen- 
tenary,” there only remains to be said that the wearied 
athlete himself never lost his spirit. He laboured hard 
during the week, was a regular attendant at Mr. Binney’s 
Weigh House Chapel,—had some share, it is said, in the 
active duties of a Nonconformist minister, and held the 
as sub-editor of the Patriot, when death overtook 
im, at Tottenham, in 1842. The attendance at his 
funeral of men distinguished in art and literature was a 
proof of the respect felt for him outside the family 
circle, where he had been deeply loved and was as deeply 
mourned. 


History of the English Revolution of 1688. By Charles 
Duke Yonge. (King & Co.) 

A GeNERATION has gone by since Mr. Yonge commenced 
a literary career, which in its course has brought him 
continually increasing honour. This is natural; for, 
with each successive work, Mr. Yonge has manifested 
increase of power. The history of ‘88 should be his 
most popular book. It relates the most momentous in- 
cident in the chronicle of England, in the happiest and 
most lucid way imaginable. Especially well has the 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Belfast told the 
exciting story of the Declaration of Indulgence (which, 
in fact, ordered every man to dream of no indulgence but 
such as he could find in obeying King James’s absolute 
will), and of its proximate and remote consequences. The 
clergy generally declined to read it, and one of them, 
Samuel, father of John Wesley, did more, he preached 
against it, to this significant text: “Be it known unto 
thee, O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor 
worship thy golden image which thou hast set up.” 


A Fragment of Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s “ Illustrations of the 
Life of Shakspeare.” For Presents only. 

Anovr four years ago Mr. Halliwell (to whose courtesy 
we owe a copy of the above) had the good luck to dis- 
cover documents which showed the nature of Shak- 

’s connexion with the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres. These will be used in Mr. Halliwell’s Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare’s life. Meanwhile, that gentleman 
publishes this fragment, and says :—“ This step will, at 
all events, relieve the solicitude of my friend Mr. Furni- 
vall, who is in an alarming state of disquietude lest I 
hould be removed from the scene before the papers are 
given to the world.” The “ fragment ” illustrates trans- 
actions between players and proprietors, and shows 
when Shakspeare became one of the partners in the 
Proprietorship of the Globe, and when he joined the 





Blackfriars. The petitioners to the Lord Chamberlain 
say :—‘‘ The father of us, Cuthbert and Richard Bur- 
bage, was the first builder of play houses, and was him- 
self, in his younger years, a player.” 


The Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves. 
Sons.) 
Lorp Neraves, “one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice in Scotland,” has added a charming volume to 
the series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” He 
has well classified the epigrams, and has prefixed an 
Introduction which is the work of a scholar who loves 
his work. We may not always agree with him, but one 
cannot dissent from the judgment of so competent a 
critic without hesitation. The translations of the 
original lines are generally spirited, and Lord Neaves 
has taken a justifiable course in giving modern adapta- 
tions. Thus, the translation of a Greek epigram (anony- 
mous) on a beautiful lady is one which Lord Neaves 
finds in an old magazine on a Cornish lady :— 
** Now, the Graces are four, and the Venuses two ; 
And ten is the number of Muses ; 
For a Muse, and a Grace, and a Venus are you, 
My dear little Molly Trifusis.” 


(Blackwood & 


THE magazines for June afford an opportunity for 
making a few notes. Persons who judge of Edgar Poe 
by Dr. Griswold’s portrait of the poet as a debauched, 
drunken profligate, should read Mr. Ingram’s paper on 
Poe in Temple Bar.—In the Cornhill, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Homer’s Troy and Schliemann’s,” the writer 
treats the alleged finding of Priam’s treasure as an 
archeological joke; and he gives solid reasons why 
Schliemann could not have discovered ancient Troy at 
Hissarlik ; among them, that “it has already, and long 
ago, been discovered at Buonarbashi.” Dr. Stark, in 
his Nach den Griechischen Orient, states that he visited 
Schliemann at Hissarlik ; and, while he admires the ob- 
jects which the excavator found there, is decidedly of 
opinion that they were not found on the site of Homer’s 
Troy. Let us add that the original idea of fixing the 
site of Troy at Buonarbashi was formed and proved by 
M. Chevalier, long before Gell published, now seventy 
years since, his Topography of Troy. Hawkins, Sib- 
thorp, Dallaway, and other explorers, followed Chevalier 
and preceded Gell. They were all for Buonarbashi as 
the undoubted site of the city of Priam.—The opening 
paper in Macmillan, by Mr. E. A. Freeman, takes re- 
cently published works on the buildings of Rome for a 
subject, which recommends itself to the majority of 
readers of “N. & Q.,” and of which some idea may be 
conveyed in the concluding sentences :—“ In the vast ex- 
tent of the city enough is left for us to trace out all the 
leading features of the various forms which were taken 
by the early Christian buildings, and to connect them 
with the buildings of the pagan city which form the 
models out of which they grew by healthy and natural 
development. The historical associations of these 
buildings are surely not inferior to those of their pagan 
predecessors. As marking a stage in the history of art, 
we must look upon them as links in a chain, as the cen- 
tral members which mark the great turning point in a 
series. That series, as we have seen, begins with the 
arch of the Great Sewer ; it goes on, obscured for awhile, 
but never wholly broken, under the influence of a foreign 
taste. Through the buildings of Rome, and Spalato, 
and Ravenna, and Lucca, it leads us to the final perfec- 
tion of round arched architecture, both in its lighter and 
more graceful form, at Pisa, and in its more massive and 
majestic variety at Caen, and Peterborough, and Ely, 
and Durham.”—In “A Talk about Brussels,” in Tinsleys’ 
Magazine, we have a note on the Wandering Jew, namely, 
that the last time he was seen was in B , and,— 
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“ Jamais on n’a vu 
Un homme si barbu.” 


Again, the readers of “N. & Q.” will learn with interest, 
from “The Table Talk of Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman,” 
that our much esteemed correspondent, Mr. Epmunp 
LENTHALL SwirTk, was a correspondent of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine seventy-three years ago !—All the Year 
Round has been distinguishing itself lately by a series of 
readable articles, “ Legends and Traditions of the English 
Counties.” These are by Mr. Thornbury, and are in his 
best manner. They will, without doubt, be published 
in a collected form. We have only space to add, of the 
last number of Old and New London, by the same 
gentleman, that the interest of the subject is well sus- 
tained, and that the letter-press is more profusely illus- 
trated than ever. 


“You KNOW WHO THE crRiITICs ARE.”—A well-read 
correspondent, Tensor, adds to the “links” required for 
tracing this aphorism the following quotation :— 


“ Whate’er were his faults, they have taught him the 


wit, 

The blots of his neighbours the better to hit; 

As oftentimes poets, whose writings were damn’d, 

Have after for critics been notably famed.” 
“The Modern Patriots: a proper new Ballad”; published 
in Read's Weekly Journal, Jan. 26, 1734. The allusion 
in the last two lines is to Pope, with possibly a special 
reference to his well-known lines quoted in“ N. & Q.,” 
Nov. 29, 1873, under “ Miscellaneous.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose 
A Pearect List of all such Persons as by Commission under the Great 

Seal of England are now confirmed to be Custos Rotulorum, 


Justices of Oyer and Terminer, Justices of Peace and Quorum, 
oe. 


and Justices of Peace. 1660. 

Tux Names of the Nobility, Gentry, and others who contributed to 
the Defence of this Country at the time of the Spanish Invasion in 
1588. d4to. 1798 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Porrica Strromara, ora Collection of Sundry Pieces in Poetry, drawn 
by the known and approved Hand of R.U. Anno 1648. 
Wanted by George M. Traherne, St. Hilary, Cowbridge. 


Hotices to Corresponvents. 


Mr. Peacock repeats the following query, which has 
already appeared in “N. & Q.,” see 2" S. xi. 452, and 
4" 8. v. 489:—“ Thomas Messingham.—The author of 
Plorilegium Insule Sanctorum, seu Vite et Acta Sanctorum 
Hibernia was a native of Leinster. Can any of your 
readers tell me whether he was of English family? There 
is a village called Messingham in Lincolnshire, and I 
think his ancestors must have taken their name from it.” 

Witurs Neviy.—The flat grave-stone in Worcester 
Cathedral, on which is the inscription ‘ Miserrimus,” 
relates to the Rev. T. Morris, “a Minor Canon” (says 
Murray’s Handbook) and Vicar of Claines, who refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to William ILI, and lived 
to the age of eighty-eight on the generosity of the affluent 
Nonjurors. Died 1748. 

A Forzrtcner.—M. Delepierre has written a work on 
macaronic poetry, entitled Macaroneana Andra ; overum 
Nouveaux Meélanges de Littérature Macaronique (Triibner 
& Co.). This volume, together with the one published 
by the author in 1852, forms the most complete collec- 
tion of this peculiar form of poetry in existence. 





a 

Dovuste-Knocx.—Consult M: Arthur de Rot! 
Histoire de la Poste aux Lettres, in which the author 
ascribes the honour of having originated the 
system to Artaxerxes I. M. de Rothschild brings dows 
the history of the “ Post” to the days of the Commune 

Wiiu1am Bioop.—A biography of Capel Lofft, with 
notices of his works, is given in Gorton’s Biographiggh 
Dictionary, and in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol, xeiy 
pt. ii., p. 184; indeed, consult any good modern Big. 
graphical Dictionary. 

E. L.—“ When born in tears,” &c. The 
Arabic of these lines is given in Specimens of Arabi 
Poetry, &c., by J. _D. Carlyle, Professor of Arabic af 
Cambridge. See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xi. 384, 410, 451, 

J. Hurroyn (Ealing).—In British Museum, years 
it was lighted on by mere accident when looki » 
another work. We do not remember under what 
it was catalogued. 

O.pHaR Hamst.—The work was undertaken to mest 
a want which then existed, but which was satisfac 
supplied before the book to which our correspondent 
refers was put to press. 

H. E. S., Baltimore City College, has our best thanks 
but he was anticipated by another correspondent in our 
last number. 

J. C—c.—* N. & Q.” has already stated that— 

‘* Death hath a thousand doors to let out life” 
is from Massinger, A Very Woman, v. 4. 

H. H.—There is a department at Rome, under the 
Pope, which registers all the particulars you refer to, 
The election to the Papal chair always falls on a Cardinal, 

J. M. A.—It is pronounced asa; or, rather, ag the 
ch in German, less hard than the &. 

X. Y¥. Z.—Junius Identified was written by John 
Taylor, 1814. 

Heute (Tenby).—Consult the 
Directory for a list of coin-dealers. 

M. B. 8. and other correspondents——Papers on Lom 
gevity have been forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 

F. T. (Bristol.)}—You had better consult some desler 
in the matter. 

T. H. N.—“ As mad asa hatter.” See “N.&Q,"3* 
and 3" 8. passim ; 4" 8. viii. 395, 489. 

Omrcron.—See “N. & Q.,”’ 2™ S. vii. 280; 4% & a 
384. 


London Post-Ofie 


J.C. J. will find the names of the novels by referring 
to the British Museum Catalogue. 

Puitre Actoy.—“ What I gained,” &c. See “N. &Q,” 
1* 8. v. 179, 452; viii. 30; xi. 47, 112. 

J. C.—It is always necessary to send written descrip 
tions of coins. 

G. E.—We shall be happy to forward a pre-paid letter. 

Rev. W. G. K.—Received. 

Erratum.—P. 442, col. 2, line 26 from top, for “ys” 
read vs. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communieations should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bub 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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